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RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN CRIMEA: 


PHANAGORIA 


ss ruins of Phanagoria are located on the Taman Peninsula 
on the southern shore of the bay of Taman. According to Strabo, ancient Phanagoria 
was a rich commercial city occupying a dominating place among the Greek settle- 
ments of the eastern part of the Bosporean Kingdom. 

Phanagoria was founded about 540 B.C. by the Ionian Greeks from Teos, Asia 
Minor, who fled from the Persian domination. At the end of the II century A.D. 
Phanagoria, in addition to the other settlements in the northern Black Sea area, 
passed under the domination of the famous enemy of the Roman Empire, Mithridates 
VI, surnamed Eupator. Taking advantage of the misfortunes of Mithridates, the 
Phanagorians initiated a revolt against that ruler, a revolt which was joined by other 
Greeks of the Black Sea area. The revolt succeeded and Phanagoria won her free- 
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dom in the year 64 B.C. Managing to survive 
the turbulent period of the great migrations, 
Phanagoria existed during the Middle Ages, at 
least down to the XII century. 

The first excavations at the site of Phana- 
goria were conducted at the end of the XVIII 
century’. The explorations during that period 
were concentrated in the group of tumuli form- 
ing itsnecropolis. Many remarkable finds were 
made, among them the famous polychrome 
painted vases representing the Sphinx, Aphro- 
dite, and Sirens”. However, the most important 
objects were numerous epigraphic monuments. 


Many new discoveries had been made dur- 
ric. 1. — Terra cotta head, attributed to the beginning of INg the systematic excavations conducted here 
the V century B.C. from the western necropolis. ie 

from 1936 to 1940 by the Expeditions from the 
State Historical Museum and the Pushkin 
State Museum of Fine Arts under the lead- 
ership of Vladimir Blavatskii with the co- 
operation of A. Smirnov, M. Kobylina, N. 
Amfimov, A. Vorobiev, who was killed re- 
cently on the Western Front, and other archae- 
ologists. 


During the first three years the work was 
conducted in the western section with the ad- 
joining necropolises, where nearly one hundred 
burials were excavated. These sepultures, 
dated largely in the period from the I to the IV 


1. The 1940 excavations have been described by VLADIMIR 
BLavartskit (Raskopki v Fanagorii v 1940 g.), “Vestnik Drevnei 
Istorii”, 1 (14), pp. 220-222, 1941. For the earlier seasons see his 
contributions in: “Iskusstvo”, No. 1, p. 161 et seq., 1937; No. 3, 
p. 135 et seq., 1938; “Vestnik Drevnei Istorii”, Nos. 3-4, p. 287 
et seq., 1940; and M. Kosytina, “Vestnik Drevnei Istorii”, No. 
2 (3), p. 236 et seq., 1938; “Iskusstvo”, No. 2, p. 155 et seq., 1940. 
BLAVATSKII was also the excavator of the Roman fortress of 
Kharaks on the Ai-Todor Cape in the southern part of the 

FIG. 2. — Stamp on a pottery vessel from the Crimea. See FIELD AND Prostov, “American Journal of Archae- 
eastern necropolis. ology”, vol. 42, No. 2, p. 295, 1938. See also: FIELD AND PROSTOV, 
“American Anthropologist”, vol. 42, No. 2, p. 219, 1940. 

This article in Russian and the photographs were received from the SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF CULTURAL 
RELATIONS WITH FOREIGNERS (VOKS), Moscow, with a letter dated October 23, 1942. 

The Congressional Library system of transliteration, with minor modifications, was used by Prostoy for all 
proper names in Russian. 

2. Cf. Ettis H. MINNs, Scythians and Greeks, Cambridge University Press, 1913. 
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FIG. 3. — Excavations revealing medieval strata in the northern part of the city. 


century A.D., were characterized by a variety of burial rites. While extended dorsal 
burials were more common, a few flexed lateral burials also came to light. Incin- 
erated interments were encountered, but rarely. Caskets had not always been used. 
Small children were interred in clay vessels. In the majority of the burials were 
present funeral inventories consisting of ornaments and domestic utensils: earrings, 
bracelets, buckles, beads, coins, knives, glass and pottery vessels, figurines, etc. 

Along with simple graves, burial vaults were sometimes used. Some of these 
were very large, one of them being six meters deep and about nine meters long. The 
burial vaults contained many valuable objects such as silver earrings and buckles, 
the latter sometimes set with precious stones, rings, and weapons. At the top of one 
of the hills the ruins of a structure, probably a sepulchral edifice of the III century 
B.C., was discovered. The stucco walls of the structure bore traces of frescoes. It is 
possible to associate this building with a type well-known from Asia Minor. 

During the season of 1936-1937 the northwestern part of the site was investi- 
gated. Ten cultural strata totalling 4.75 meters in thickness, were identified. This 
area flourished during the period of the VI to the I century B.C. To this period 
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FIG. 4, — Well of the Roman period in western part of the city. 


belonged the twice-reconstructed public edifice built of well-dressed square blocks 
without the use of mortar. 

The excavations during the seasons 1939-1940 were concentrated at the eastern 

and southern boundaries of Phanagoria. 
To the east of the city was located a necropolis with burials from the earliest 
period (VI century B.C.) down to the latest. Here were located dumps of broken 
pottery, amphorae of the late Classical and early Hellenistic periods, and also frag- 
ments of small terra cotta figurines. 

However, the most extensive excavations of the 1939-1940 seasons were con- 
ducted at the seashore in the eastern part of the city. Very extensive cultural strata 
in this area aggregated from six to fourteen meters in thickness. 

Great difficulties were experienced in excavating the lower cultural strata, be- 
cause they were lying almost two meters below the present sea level, and the excava- 
tions were constantly filling with sea water threatening to wash out the cultural 
deposits. 

Many remains of structures of the VI century B.C., consisting of masonry of 
boulders, and of remains of a storeroom containing many amphorae with thick sedi- 
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ments of wine lees were found. Above were located the remains of a large public 
building of the IV century B.C. buried under the remains of still later, probably 
domestic, structures. Among those of particular interest were the ruins of a large, 
rich dwelling of the II to the I century B.C., consisting of foundations, probably of 
the prostas, floors, and the lower part of the walls. In this dwelling the walls were 
once covered by stucco decorated with painting and sculptured ornamentation, in- 
cluding meanders and denticulated cornices. In the interior was found the frag- 
mentary sandaled foot, bearing traces of red paint, of a marble statue. Overlying 
this were some ruins of the Roman period, among them the remains of a large winery 
containing the cement cisterns for grape juice. The finds included clay hearths, 
fragments of tiles, millstones, pottery, and iron implements. Of especial interest 
was a bone handle with carvings of birds and horses. 

As a result of five years of excavations at Phanagoria, it was possible to deter- 
mine the boundaries of the city and to measure its extent. It can well be considered 
to be one of the largest settlements of the northern Black Sea area. 

The walls of the buildings suggested that the city was regularly planned as a 
grid of straight streets extending from east to west and from north to south, according 
to the system invented by the architect Hippodamus of Miletus in the second half 
of the V century B.C. Many architectural remains illustrate the building techniques 
of the Phanagorians, as for 
example the masonry of the 
foundations and walls of 
the buildings, utilization 
of various kinds of wall fin- 
ishes, such as those of the 
rich dwelling, the water- 
proof cement facing of the 
winery cisterns, the marble 
and clay roof tiles, various 
types of pavement, gutters, 
etc. Judging by these the 
building art of Phanagoria 
was on a very high level of 
development. 

The excavations shed 
light upon the everyday 
life of the population, 
showing the development 
of agriculture, including rig. 5. — Fragment of red-figured vase from the northern part of the city. 
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viticulture and animal husbandry, 
fisheries and of a large scale pottery 
industry. Many finds of painted, black- 
lacquered, and ordinary stamped pot- 
tery, terra cotta figurines, coins, and 
glass objects, illustrate the extensive 
commercial relations of Phanagoria 
with the Chersonesus, Heraclea (Pon- 
tica), the western coast of Asia Minor, 
Thasos, Delos, Rhodes, Attica, Corinth, 
and other centers. 

Many objects of local manufacture 
found in the excavations testify to the 
important rôle played by the native 
population in the life of the city, par- 
ticularly beginning with the Hellenistic 
period. ‘he quality of workmanship of 
some of the vessels suggests the high 
level of local ceramic industry. 


FIG. 6. — Blue glass pitcher of the Roman period from 
the western necropolis. 


Such are the results of the excavations disclosing for our benefit the life of 
Phanagoria during many centuries a flourishing center in the northern Black Sea 


area, 


By no means, however, should we consider this work as completed. On the con- 
trary, this work is just a beginning, to be followed by excavations on a much larger 


scale whenever local conditions permit. 


HENRY FIELD anp EUGENE PROSTOV 


THE IMAGE OF 
THE DISAPPEARING CHRIST 


THE ASCENSION IN ENGLISH ART AROUND 
THE YEAR 1000 


Li — 


ie rendering the Ascension of Christ, the artists of the early 
Christian period imagined the scene in one of two ways. Christ stands or sits in the 
sky, with attributes of his divinity and glory, above the apostles; or he ascends 
actively, as if climbing, toward the extended hand of the Father. The first type is 
more emblematic, exhibiting the divine Christ triumphant in the heavens, while the 
second shows better the transitive episode of ascension, the last moment of his human 
incarnation. These types have been referred to different regions of origin, the static, 
theological version presumably coming from Syria and Palestine, and the natural- 
istic conception from the more Hellenized Mediterranean centers’. The former 
belongs then to Oriental art, the latter betrays the typical processes of Greek imagina- 
tion. But since the Oriental type appears in works of Greek style, this view of their 
respective origins remains hypothetical. However, the artists of the eastern provinces 
tend to favor the so-called Oriental type; the static, emblem-like version was more 
congenial to the retarded margins of the early Christian world. 

Whatever their ultimate sources, both types were widely diffused in the West; 
but in England, where they occur together (figs. 1, 2), a new variant arose towards 
the year 1000. Only the legs or feet of Christ were represented, the rest of the body 
disappearing in the cloud (fig. 3). It is as if the artist wished to show Christ as he 
looked to the apostles who observed from below his disappearance in the heavens. 
Even the mandorla which encloses Christ in some of the English miniatures (figs. 
3, 5) is cut by the clouds, a strange phenomenalizing of an abstract theological attri- 
bute. When we reflect how constantly early mediaeval art preserves the full form of 
Christ, or at least the emblematically sufficient head and bust (fig. 4), and how remote 
this art is from an optical or phenomenal conception of the episodes of the Bible, the 
English innovation seems astonishingly precocious. It is independent of ancient 


r. On the types of the Ascension, see: S. H. GUTBERLET, Die Himmelfahrt Christi in der bildenden Kunst von 
den Anfängen bis ins hohe Mittelalter, Strassburg, 1934; HUBERT SCHRADE, Zur Ikonographie der Himmelfahrt Christi, 
in: “Vortrage der Bibliothek Warburg (1928-1929)”, 1930, pp. 66-190; Ernest T. DEWALD, The Iconography of the 
Ascension, in: “American Journal of Archaeology,” Second Series, XIX, 1915, pp. 277-319. 
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S illusionism and goes beyond the most 
LT AS OER UNS RES ' advanced naturalistic classical repre- 


sentations of ascension and disappear- 
ance. We are not surprised that 
Emile Male, unaware of the early 
English examples, incorrectly derived 
this type from the performance of the 
late mystery plays in which a figure 
could be observed ascending from the 
stage”; and more recent students of the 
iconography of the Ascension, who 
know the early date of the first ex- 
amples, still designate them as a Gothic 
type’. 
Tire 
How did the English artists come 
to imagine the Ascension in this new 
and apparently unmediaeval manner? 
It is foreshadowed in the X cen- 
tury in a vernacular account of the 
ric, 1. —atutmista Psalter, == British Museum, London. same incident. In the Anglo-Saxon 
Blickling Homilies, commenting on 
Acts (1:9) (“And when he had spoken these things, while they beheld, he was taken 
up; and a cloud received him out of their sight”)*, the sermonist describes the Ascen- 
sion in the following way: “The cloud did not make its appearance there, because our 
Lord had need of the cloud’s aid at the Ascension; nor did the cloud raise him up, 
but he took the cloud before him, since he hath all creatures in his hand, and by his 
divine power and by his eternal wisdom, according to his will, he orders and disposes 
all things. And he, in the cloud, disappeared from their sight and ascended into 
heaven, as a sign that from thence in like manner he will on Doomsday again come 
on earth ina cloud, with hosts of angels”. 
What is most striking in this passage is that the author feels the need to explain 
Christ’s physical relation to the cloud. He seems to be correcting an interpretation 
not explicit in the text of Acts, but apparently followed by artists who showed Christ 


2. In: L’art religieux de la fin du moyen âge en France, 1908, p. 53. 

3. See: SCHRADE, of. cit., pp. 184 ff.; GUTBERLET, of. cif., pp. 243 and sq. The first writer to isolate the early 
English examples of the new type seems to have been Orro HOMBURGER, Die Anfänge der Malschule von Winchester im 
X. Jahrhundert, Leipzig, 1912, pp. 20, 21. 

4. The Vulgate reads: “Et cum haec dixisset, videntibus illis, elevatus est: et nubes suscepit eum ab oculis eorum.” 

5. The Blickling Homilies of the Tenth Century, edited with a translation by Rev. R. Morris, London, 1880 
(“Early English Text Society,” Series I, no. 73), pp. 120, 121. I am quoting the editor’s translation. 
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supported by a cloud. This is the form 
of the Ascension in some continental 
works of the period around 1000: min- 
iatures in the pericope-book of Henry 
II in Munich and in a troper from 
Autun’. It is perhaps present also on 
a mutilated Northumbrian stone cross 
of the X century from Rothbury*. In 
the Bible itself, the cloud is a frequent 
element in real or visionary appear- 
ances of a sacred person, and the ser- 
monist recognizes this function of 
the cloud when he adds that the savior 
will return to earth in a cloud on 
Doomsday. Yet he is led into obscurity 
by his concern with the cloud; for if 
the cloud does not carry Christ, but 
Christ takes the cloud before him, 
what sense is there in saying that he : | | Pray 
will again come onearthinacloud “in 9" 7 ™*""Gittcetion Chatsworth, Englands Te 
like manner”, words repeated literally 

from Acts, unless he means that the cloud envelops Christ without supporting him, 
as the atmosphere enveloping the earth is carried along in the latter’s motion. In any 
case, he contradicts the Jewish-Christian tradition which makes the cloud the true 
vehicle of the heavenly being. In the prophecy of Daniel (7:13) and in the preach- 
ing of Christ and Paul, the Son of Man is described as coming on the clouds’. The 
account of the Ascension in Acts speaks of the cloud as taking up Christ, and although 
the expression “nubes suscepit eum” may be interpreted as an ascension through a 
cloud within which he disappeared like the Homeric heroes, the Old Testament was 
cited by commentators in favor of the notion that a cloud was his vehicle, and actually 
bore him up. In a sermon on the Ascension, the Englishman Bede invokes Psalm 
103 :3, in which the Lord “maketh the clouds his chariot” (“qui ponit nubem ascen- 
sum’’), and Isaiah (19:1): “Behold the Lord rideth upon a swift cloud” (“Ecce 


6. Staatsbibliothek, C.l.m. 4452 (Cim. 57), dated 1002-1014. It is reproduced, together with another example 
of the same type in the Bamberg Apocalypse, by H. WoLFFLiN, Die Bamberger A pokalypse, Munich, 1921, pl. 61, 56. 

7. Paris, Bibliothèque de l’Arsenal, ms. 1169, fol. 40; it is dated 996-1024. 

8. See: W. G. CoLtincwoop, Northumbrian Crosses of the Pre-Norman Age, London, 1927, fig. 94, p. 76; and 
for a photograph, C. C. Honces, The Ancient Cross of Rothbury, in: “Archaeologia Aeliana” (Society of Antiquaries 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne), Fourth Series, I, 1925, pp. 159-168, pl. XXII. 

g. See: Mark 13:26, 14:62; Luke 21:27; Thessal. 4:7; and on this theme in general: Loisy, Les Actes des 
A potres, 1920, p. 161. 
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Dominus ascendet super nubem levem’’’). This is the sense also in the earliest apo- 
cryphal accounts of the Ascension and the Transfiguration”; and centuries later, 
John Donne, perhaps inspired by the painting of his time, pictures the ascending 
Christ upon the clouds: 


Behold, the Highest, parting hence away, 
Lightens the dark clouds, which He treads upon” 


The Anglo-Saxon homilist could not accept this state of affairs, in which the 
Lord had to be supported by a cloud, and reversed the relation in a curious way. But 
in doing so, he looked for a theological justification, and found it, strangely enough, 
in the idea of God’s power over all created things, which had formerly suggested the 
image of the Lord riding on the clouds. Already in the VI century, Gregory had 
distinguished the Ascension of Christ from previous Ascensions by the fact that while 
Enoch, ante /egem, was carried up by angels and Elijah, sub lege, rose with the help 
of a chariot, Christ, who had made all things, was borne up by his own strength 
(“nimirum super omnia sua virtute ferebatur’’) ; “he was neither translated, nor 
carried up, but he penetrated the ethereal heaven by his own power’”’. For the 
Anglo-Saxon homilist the fact of self-elevation was evidently of real moment, since 
he speaks of it a second time in describing the Descent of Christ into Hell : “Then the 
Lord, with the spoil that he had taken from hell, immediately went living from the 
tomb, raised by his own power, and afterwards clothed himself with his unspotted 
body’. 

But to the older writers, unlike the homilist, this belief in the miraculous self- 
elevation of Christ did not contradict the belief in the ascension on a cloud. The same 
Bede, who spoke of the cloud as the vehicle of the Lord, also wrote that Christ was 
not supported, but only escorted, by angels in his assumption to heaven”. The com- 
ment of the Blickling homilist therefore suggests that the image of the Ascension had 
become problematic and was about to be revised. He rejects as inconsistent with the 
divine power the notion that a cloud carried up Christ, and proposes instead an 
image that seems to anticipate the new English miniatures of the Ascension: “he 
took the cloud before him... and he, in the cloud, disappeared from their sight and 
ascended into heaven”. 

From this interest in the means of support to the new type of disappearing 


10. See: MIGNE, Pat. lat., XCIV, col. 178. In another passage, in a commentary on Acts, BEDE interprets the 
function of the cloud as a homage to Christ: “Everywhere the created pays homage to its creator. The stars indicate 
his birth and darkness his crucifixion; clouds take him up when he ascends and will escort him when he returns for 
judgment” (Pat. lat., XCII, col. 941). 

11. Cf, the Epistle of the Apostles, IL century: “There appeared a light cloud which bore him up,’ —M. R. 
James, The Apocryphal New Testament, p. 503; the Apocalypse of Peter, IL century: “and then came a great and 
exceeding white cloud over our heads and bare away our Lord and Moses and Elias”, —ibid., p. 519. 

12. See: Poems of John Donne, edited by E. K. CHAMBERS, London, New York, 1896, I, p. 155 (Divine Poems). 

13. Homiliae in Evangelia, lib. XI, hom. 29, Pat. lat., LX XVI, cols. 1216, 1217. 

14. Loc. cit., pp. 88, 89. 

15. Pat. lat., XCIV, col. 180. 
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FIG. 3. — ASCENSION. — Psalter from Bury St. Edmunds. — Vatican, Rome. (Regina Manuscript 12, Folio 73 vo.) 
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Christ there is, however, a great leap. In both, the material reality of the miracle 1s 
central, but the first belongs to statics, the second to the phenomenal and psycholog- 
ical world of perception. The question whether the cloud carried Christ or vice- 
versa, could be answered through a schema of the supporting and supported objects, 
whereas the new Ascension is an image of a crucial transition, the penetration of the 
heavens or a cloud as seen from the viewpoint of a specially-placed observer. It is 
this reference to the earthly observer that constitutes the far-reaching originality of 
the English invention, and distinguishes it so radically from the parallel type of 
Christ standing on a cloud that was conceived at the same time. The last moment of 
the Ascension was also interesting to the early commentators, but not as a visual 
experience of the witnessing apostles. In describing the transitive aspect of the 
Ascension, they distinguish the localities through which Christ passes instead of 
dwelling on the moment and phenomenon of disappearance. Bede, in a commentary 
on Acts, explains that the angels point to Christ as really going up to heaven and not 
merely in the sky, like Elijah (“ut vere in caelum illum ire monstrarent, et non quasi 
in caelum sicut Eliam’’)**; and Gregory, before him, distinguished the two Ascen- 
sions accordingly, Elijah having been carried up in the sky of the birds and the air 
(caelum aereum), while Christ had ascended to heaven itself (caelum aethereum)", 
— à distinction which corresponds to that between the Roman Caelus and Polus, 
the sky and the summit of heaven. Even after the English invention of the new 
type, continental artists of the XI and XII centuries, who attempt to render the 
diminishing visibility of the ascending figure, still preserve the absolute theological 
predominance of the head of Christ. On a tympanum of the Royal Portal of 
Chartres, the feet of Christ are covered by the cloud and the body rises from it in 
clear transcendance; on a relief in Santo Domingo de Silos only the head emerges 
from the clouds which are carried by angels. In neither case does the form of 
Christ correspond to the optical experience of the apostles who look up from below; 
the convention of disappearance in the clouds lacks the phenomenal and subjective 
aspect of the English type”. 

For the Blickling homilist the disappearance “from their sight” is not only 
linked with Christ’s independence of the cloud; it is elaborated further as a moment 
in the awareness of the apostles that was re-enacted in the contemporary religious 
cult. He goes on to describe at great length” the church built on the Mount of Olives 


16. Pat. lat., XCII, col. 942. This text has been edited more recently by M. L. Laistner, Bedae Venerabilis 
Expositio actuum apostolorum et retractatio (Mediaeval Academy of America), Cambridge, Mass., 1939, p. 9. 

17. Pat. lat., UXXVI, col. 1216 ff. The distinction probably depends on the Jewish belief that Elijah did not 
ascend to heaven, but only to its close vicinity; see: Louis GINZBERG, The Legends of the Jews, V, Philadelphia, 1925, 
PP. 322, 323, no. 32. 

18. See: A. K. Porter, Spanish Romanesque Sculpture, Florence, 1928, I, pl. 37. 

19. A French painter of the end of the XII century, in a psalter in Amiens (Public Library, ms. 19), attempted 
to unite these opposed conceptions by showing the entire figure behind a cloud which covers the legs, but not the feet 
or the upper body. There is a related solution in the Somme Le Roi in the British Museum, Add. Ms. 28, 162. 

20. Loc. cit., pp. 124-129. 
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where Christ ascended, and observes the 
unerasable last footprints of Christ and 
their miraculous properties. The roof 
is open above them, so that the pilgrims 
may look up to the sky, like the apostles, 
from the very point where Christ 
ascended. “Our Lord would that to the 
eyes of those men who believingly came 
thither and visited the holy place, the 
way might always become familiar to 
look up to heaven, whither they knew 
that the Lord had bodily ascended’. 

The account of the church on the 
Mount of Olives follows closely the de- 
scription of the site in the work of 
Adamnan of Iona on the holy places of 
Palestine. This Irish abbot of the latter | ; os a Ae 
part of the VII century had taken down SONT Ao 
the oral report of a pilgrim, Arculf, to ci cms SAS 
record it in a book that he presented to | SE / Li y 
the Anglo-Saxon king Aldfrid: “On 2 
the whole Mount of Olives the highest 
point is the one from which our Lord is 
said to have ascended to heaven; here 
stands a great round church with three 
concentric porticos all roofed over. The 
inner chamber of the round church, 
having no roof, is exposed to the sky, 
but in its eastern part there is an altar, 
protected by a narrow roof. The inner 
space has no room above it, so that from 
the spot where the Lord left his holy 
footprints when he was carried up to 
heaven in a cloud, the way is always 
open, and those hy pray there may look 
up and see the sky directly ...’”””. 


21% Loe; cit., p. 124. FIG. 4, — Psalter from Bury St. Edmunds, Vatican, Rome. 
t 12, folio 103 
22. For the original text, see: P. GEYER, Itinera Benita Manuscriy Ah ty: 
Hierosolymitana, saeculi IIII-VIII (Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, vol. 38), Vienna, 1898, pp. 246- 
251 (ADAMNANUS, De Locis Sanctis, lib. 1). For a copy of Adamnan’s plan of the building, see: GEYER, p. 250. 
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Although the tradition of the footprints fulfills the prophecy of Zacharias 
(14:4) (“And his feet shall stand that day upon the Mount of Olives”), and although 
the legendary imprint of Christ’s feet was known to the early writers of the Church, 
it is only in England that the site on the Mount of Olives becomes a substance for 
religious and literary imagination. The text of Adamnan had an extraordinary 
appeal. Bede paraphrased it in two of his most widely read works, the Liber de Locis 
Sanctis (cap. vi) and the Historia Ecclestastica (lib. V, cap. xvii)*. In the sermon 
on the Ascension already quoted, he retold the story according to this contemporary 
experience of the site, as if the apostles were pilgrims of his own day. “They wor- 
shipped on the spot”, he says, “where Christ’s feet had stood, after moistening with 
their profuse tears the footprints he had just implanted”. 


Later in the VIII century, the vernacular poet Cynewulf imagined the Ascen- 
sion itself according to these native texts: “Our Lord departed through the temple 
roof even as they beheld, the chosen thanes who in that meeting-place gazed on the 
last footprints of their well-loved Prince. They saw the Lord, the Son of God, ascend- 


2925 


ing up on high from earth...’””. 


The imaginative re-enactment of the Ascension through the footprints and the 
open roof is therefore a specifically English tradition, which provided the English 
artists a material ground for their bold conception of the disappearing Christ. That 
the cult of the sacred mountain-top and of the feet of Christ was a factor in forming 
the new image may be supposed also from the miniature in the Hereford troper 
(British Museum, Caligula A.XIV, f. 18) (fig. 6). In this painting, not only is the 
mountain outlined beneath the feet of Christ, but it is inscribed MONS OLIVETI. In the 
Benedictional of Ethelwold (fig. 2), two hills diverge from the hollow center, con- 
trary to the tradition about the mountain summit. The account in Acts (1:9) does 
not specify directly an ascent from a mountain-top; only later is the Mount of Olives 
mentioned as the place from which the apostles returned to Jerusalem (1:12). Luke 
(24:50, 51) simply reports how Christ led the apostles to Bethany and ascended from 
that place. Innaming Mount Olivet, the painter of the Hereford manuscript reveals 
his acquaintance with the tradition about the holy places of the East. It is most 
unusual to find this name in an image of the Ascension in the early Middle Ages. But 
the footprints themselves are not rendered in the surviving English examples of the 
Ascension of the XI and XII centuries; and in spite of the existence of later English 
and continental versions in which both the footprints and the disappearing Christ 


23. See: Bedae Opera Historica, ed. Plummer, Oxford, 1896, I, pp. 318, 319. The open roof is also mentioned by 
the Anglo-Saxon pilgrim, Willibald, who visited Jerusalem in 723, — see: T. WRIGHT, Early Travels in Palestine, 
London, 1848, p. 19. 

24. Pat. lat., XCIV, col. 177: “adoraverunt in loco ubi steterunt pedes eius, postquam vestigia quae novissime 
fixit lacrimis rigavere profusis.” 


25. See: CHARLES W. KENNEDY, The Poems of Cynewulf translated into English prose, London, New York, 
1910, p. 167. 
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: ca are shown”, I do not believe that these 
an 6 two motifs were originally joined in 
a Ree, =. English art. There are enough Gothic 
Ve Va examples of the full figure of Christ 
Jam with the footprints” and of the dis- 
tS ia appearing type without them” to make 
the theory of a primitive connection 
doubtful. The footprints are a specifi- 
cally Gothic element. They belong to 
the later, more developed cult of the 
physical person of Christ, the relics 
and the instruments of the passion. For 
the English artists around the year 
1000 the vision of the disappearing 
Christ is the chief meaning of the Ascen- 
sion. Nevertheless, the account of the 
church on the Mount of Olives in the 
Blickling homily, with its extensive 
description of the site, the footprints, 
en oF Juureces|— Koren Public Library. the miracles, the furniture and the cult 
Me a of the holy place, indicate that in the 
X century already, English religious imagination was disposed toward the concrete 
and tangible, and elaborated the reports of the sacred moments with a material 
fullness that anticipates the piety of the end of the Middle Ages, with its demand 
for participation, reenactment and visibility. 


he 


— III — 


The probability of the English origin of the new type of Ascension is limited 
by the existence of two continental examples of very early date. The oldest work 
with the new type that I have been able to discover is a miniature in a Gospel manu- 
script in the Pierpont Morgan Library (ms. 333, fol. 85) (fig. 7). From the 
resemblance to the great psalter in the library of Boulogne-sur-Mer (ms. 20), it was 
apparently made in the same center, the abbey of St. Bertin at St. Omer in northern 


26. Cf. a miniature in a Gradual of Seligenthal (mid-XIII century): HANNS SWARZENSKI, Die lateinischen 
illuminierten Handschriften des XIII. Jahrhunderts in den Ländern an Rhein, Main und Donau, Berlin, II, 1936, fig. 
403; paintings in Ramersdorf and Mainz; P. CLEMEN, Die gotischen Monumentalmalereien der Rheinlande, 1930, I, 
figs. 177, 284; English woodcuts of the XV century: E. HODNeTT, English Woodcuts, Oxford, 1935, figs. 179, 331, 348. 

27. Cf. the Landgrafen psalter in Stuttgart (dated 1211-1213): LOFFLER, Der Landgrafenpsalter, Leipzig, 
1925, pl. 16, and: SCHRADE, of. cit., pl. XIX; other examples in: H. SWARZENSKI, Of. Cit., figs. 259, 575, 1084. 


28. Cf. H. SWARZENSKI, of cit., figs. 19, 149, 668. 
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France, under the rule of Odbertus (986-1008)*. It is a product of the so-called 
Channel school, which was deeply impregnated with Anglo-Saxon tradition in both 
the forms and the subjects. The Morgan manuscript depends in so many respects on 
English art that I have no hesitation in deriving this already subdued, marginal 
example of the new Ascension from an English model of the same period. 


The second example is a miniature in the Evangeliary of Bernward in the 
cathedral of Hildesheim*’. In this work of the early XI century, the disappearing 
Christ is represented above the evangelist John and his eagle. The example is not 
only isolated in German art of the period — the frequent German versions of the 
XIII century are admittedly copied from English models** —, but is also unique 
as a rendering of the subject. There are no apostles or angels; the feet of Christ rest 
on the earth, while the head is veiled by the concentrically patterned segment of the 
sky; and the connection with the eagle and John raises the question whether the 
conception of Christ has not been fused somehow with the attributes of John. For 
John is the eagle evangelist who flies highest and reaches heaven with his theological 
insight, as in the verse of Alcuin: “John, in writing, you penetrate heaven with your 
spirit” (Scribendo penetras caelum tu mente Johannes)*. In the absence of the 
apostles looking upward, the image lacks just that empirical moment of vision of 
the disappearing Christ which is the core of the English invention. It is later than 
the first English examples, if we can trust the opinion of scholars who place it 
around 1010, contemporary with the South German works of analogous style“. It 
is conceivably a reduction of some English model, although an independent origin 
is not excluded. The bishop Bernward, according to his biographer™, collected 
works of English art; and we know that, through other channels, richly decorated 
English manuscripts were accessible in Germany”. 

The text of the Blickling homily and the native tradition behind it strengthen 
_the probability of the English invention of the type. The homily on the Ascension 
was written in 971°, a generation before the oldest surviving versions of the new 
Ascension image. It is possible that earlier examples, literary and pictorial, have 


29. See: The Pierpont Morgan Library Exhibition of Illuminated Manuscripts held at the New York Public 
Library, New York, 1934, pp. 12, 13 (catalogue by B. DA C. GREENE AND M. P. HARRSEN), for the opinion of Pror. 
A. M. FRIEND that it is a companion volume to the unfinished Gospels in the library of St. Omer (ms. 56). 

30. Ms. 18 of the cathedral treasure. See: A. GoLpscHMIDT, German Illumination, Florence, II, pl. 100; and: 
SCHRADE, op. cit., pl. XV, fig. 30. 

31. See: SCHRADE, of. cit., pp. 184, 185. 

32. Quoted by GUTBERLET, of. cit., p. 244. 

33. On the date, see: H. Josren, Neue Studien zur Evangelienhandschrift des hl. Bernward in Hildesheim, 
Strassburg, 1909, p. 87. . 

34. See: THANGMAR, Vita S. Bernwardi, Pat. lat., CXL, col. 397. Bernward made a collection of manuscripts 
and promoted all the arts, including painting, sculpture and metal-work —“et quicquid elegantius in huius modi arte 
excogitare poterat, numquam neglectum patichatur, adeo ut ex transmarinis et ex Scotticis vasis, quae regali majestati 
singulari dono deferebantur, quicquid rarum vel eximium reperiret, incultum transire non sineret”. 

35. Cf. WILLIAM oF MaLmespury, Vita Wulfstani, Pat. lat., CLXXIX, cols. 1738, 1739, 1745, for the story of 
Canute’s presentation of a finely decorated English sacramentary and psalter to Cologne. 

36. The date is given in the text of the sermon on the Ascension, Loc. cit., pp. 118, 119. 
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been lost, but most likely the first 
images were later than the Blickling 
text, since the Ascension in the most 
advanced English art of the same 
moment follows a traditional type. In 
the Benedictional of St. Ethelwold 
(c.975-980) the full-length Christ is 
represented mounting the heavens 
(fig. 2). In the Athelstan Psalter (fig. 
1), he sits in a mandorla held by 
angels”. The same type reappears in 
the sculpture of Rothbury already 
cited**, but here the mandorla seems to 
be of a wavy, cloud-like form. 
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The new sign for ascent and dis- 
appearance created by the English 
artists was soon detached from its 
original place and applied to other 
contexts in which the same phenom- 
enon was present. Contemporary with 
the earliest examples of the disap- 
pearing Christ is the drawing of the 
Translation of Enoch in the Junius 
manuscript of Caedmon”, where the 
patriarch disappears like Christ in the 
clouds, but with the aid of angels who 
lift his body. The fact that the motif ES 
of disappearance existed so early in : se. 6.—rrorzr.— British Museum, London. (Manuscript 
connection with Enoch and the sup- te 
porting angels would lead one to doubt the relevance of the theological distinctions 
cited above. But the image of Enoch was borrowed from a prior Ascension of 
Christ: his disappearance in the sky is witnessed by twelve figures, unmentioned in 
the Biblical text, and evidently inspired by the apostles of the Ascension. We see 
through this work how the disappearance-form has become a general formula. 
In a later English manuscript, the 4/bani Psalter, the same schema of the legs is 
employed to represent Christ vanishing from the table at Emmaus. 


37. The miniatures added in this manuscript of older date are commonly attributed to the time of Athelstan, 
C. 925-940. 

38. See: note 8 above. 

39. See: C. W. Kennepy, The Caedmon Poems, London, New York, 1916, p. 229. 
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The text of the Blickling homily is not enough to account for the new pictorial 
conception. The literary elements were available to English artists for several cen- 
turies before the first images of the disappearing Christ. The comments of Gregory 
and Bede telling how Christ rose unaided and penetrated the sky, the tradition about 
the Mount of Olives, were no doubt well known throughout the English church since 
the VIII century. Yet these texts seem to have had no effect on the manner of con- 
ceiving the Ascension until the period around the year 1000. There is, moreover, a 
certain vagueness in these literary parallels, which are, indeed, compatible with a 
variety of pictorial interpretations, like the original account in Acts, although they 
would not be adequately rendered by the traditional forms. How shall we account, 
then, for the revision of the older types in England at this moment? 


In answering such a question about a new type of mediaeval image, we are 
accustomed to look into two different fields for the answer: the theological ideas 
which often supply artists with the materials of their conceptions, and the common 
disposition of the fantasy of artists at this moment, as revealed in their style and 
manner of conceiving the most varied subjects. We have hardly exhausted the 
religious meanings in this special form of the Ascension; but let us consider this 
second source, which, it should be said, is more accessible than the theological 
literature of the same time, since so many drawings and paintings of that period 
have been preserved. It has been neglected by writers on this problem, no less than 
the vernacular texts*®. Of course, theology and the style of imagination are not 
self-generated things, and are themselves subject to the compulsions of social life 
which lead men to revise their ideas and their ways of thinking and feeling. In com- 
paring the culture of England and France during this time, we cannot help asking 
to what extent the more advanced state of English art in the X and early XI centuries 
and its special characteristics are due to the earlier political unification of England 
and the accompanying religious reform. But to search the deeper causes of the 
new type of image would require an extensive study of the whole art and history of 
the time. It would be worth undertaking if we were concerned with a larger problem 
than the Ascension; for the present purpose, it is enough, I think, to consider the 
direct connections with the religious ideas and the processes of imagination. 


For the latter, it is important to observe that in other subjects beside the 
Ascension, the traditional conceptions were radically transformed in England 
around the year 1000 in favor of more concrete and active types. I have indicated 


40. PROF. SCHRADE mentions, in passing, Arculf’s account of the open church and the footprints on the Mount 
of Olives as of basic importance for Christian art in general (op. cit., p. 116, no. 1), but is unaware of its relation to 
the English vernacular texts. Elsewhere he observes cleverly that “the new type of Ascension might be described as a 
transposition of the footprints of Christ to the sky” (ibid., p. 168). 
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this elsewhere* in discussing the re- 
markable richness and realism of the 
English calendar drawings of the oc- 
cupations of the months in the early 
XI century. Where artists of the 
preceding period and throughout the 
XII and XIII centuries, with few 
exceptions, represent the months by a 
single figure engaged in the month’s 
characteristic activity, in English cal- 
endars of the early XI century complex 
genre scenes, with landscape and whole 
groups of cooperating figures (some- 
times as many as five or six), are 
introduced*. The Anglo-Saxon artists 
imagined the temporal theme in a 
wholly fresh manner and brought into 
the old symbolic conception new ele- 
ments drawn from first-hand experi- 
ence and inspired by a hearty interest 

a eg Shade bb am ds Dak Macy! EE CO pre in secular life. We have to wait 
until the XIV century, on the eve of 

Renaissance art, for the next examples of such detailed illustration of the months. 
Indeed, those of the Queen Mary’s Psalter, the first subsequent work with a corre- 
sponding sentiment of reality in the calendar images, were copied from an English 
manuscript of the XI century, as Olga Koseleff has shown“. This revised conception 
of the months in Anglo-Saxon art is marked not only by an abundance of new 
observation, but by an enthusiastic activizing of the figures. This trait appears 
already in the second half of the X century in the very style of drawing with 
energetic, sketchy lines, impulsive movements, and complicated contrasts of folds, 
silhouettes and irregular spaces. The taste for pen drawing with its spontaneous, 
cursive lines and direct projection of the artist’s excitement, is part of the new ten- 
dency. But while this vehemence of style may be independent of any special 
attachment to nature, — it suggests rather a mood of exaltation —, in the period 
around 1000 it is linked with discoveries of descriptive detail, with wonderful 
improvisations of bodily movement, and with just this intensified concreteness in 


41. “Speculum,” XVI, 1941, pp. 136, 137. 
42. British Museum Mss. Tiberius B.V. and Julius A.VI. For reproductions see: J. C. WEBsTER, The Labors of 
the Months in Antique and Mediaeval Art, Princeton, 1938, pl. XVII-XX. 


43. In the “Gazette des Beaux-Arts”, November 1942, pp. 77-88 (with reproductions of Julius A.VI). 
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rendering the transitive and dynamic aspects of the old religious scenes. 

English art shows then two striking characters: an intense expressiveness, 
through the movement of linear forms and surface patterns, and a fresh naturalism 
in the conception of the subjects. The first is so powerful an impulse that it goes 
beyond the demands of the subjects: the same vivacity, excitement and sweeping 
energy dominate the mobile and static, the ceremonious and intimate themes. The 
Nativity, the Baptism and the Ascension are caught in the same whirlwind of feeling. 
Like the older Anglo-Saxon poet, Cynewulf, who pictures the life of Christ as a 
series of six great leaps, from the Incarnation to the Ascension“, the Anglo-Saxon 
artists represent the successive episodes of a cycle as actions of an equally powerful 
momentum. The fact that the frames are not mere enclosures, but terminal regions of 
intensified centrifugal movements of curling plants, shows how pervasive is this 
desire for mobility, this enthusiasm. But the same artist, who disregards the original 
sense of the subject in imposing his own sentiment as a constant of exaltation, is also 
attentive to incidental, suggestive meanings of the story; he discovers little touches 
which make it more human and familiar, and he enriches it with observations, often 
tender and amiable, of a living actuality. Certain of these details, if they appeared in 
modern painting, would be merely anecdotal elements without much value for the 
work as a whole; and indeed, painters to-day are bound to suspect as trivial and 
inartistic the modern works in which they appear. But in mediaeval art, when a 
text imposes its conditions on the artist’s fantasy, such details are bold inventions 
which reflect the power of the individual imagination, otherwise fettered by its 
assigned tasks and by established symbols. They denote a real emancipation of art, 
a widening of its scope and possibilities, since each of these little details stands in 
contrast to the older method of envisaging the material of the artist and marks a 
fresh conquest of experience. 

In the Missal of Robert of Jumièges, the nurse places a cushion under the head 
of Mary at the Nativity (cf. fig. 8) ; the child reaches out its arms to a bird on a tree 
during the Flight into Egypt (fig. 9); at the Ascension (fig. 5), the apostles form 
themselves into an asymmetrical group with a displaced axis, like a living crowd in 
excitement. In the beautiful drawing in the Bury psalter in the Vatican (fig. 3), 
the apostles, who are profoundly stirred by the sight of Christ disappearing in the 
cloud, turn in all directions to see him; they leap up, twist their bodies and raise 
their arms, with a multiplicity of reactive postures unparalleled in other versions of 
the scene. It is noteworthy that in these early English examples, the legs of the 
disappearing Christ are in profile, climbing, moving upward; in the later English 


44. See: KENNEDY, The Poems of Cynewulf, pp. 174, 175. 

45. I have reproduced the earlier example of the same motif in the Benedictional of Ethelwold, which was 
written, according to a recent investigator (J. B. L. TOLHURST, 47 Examination of Two Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts of 
the Winchester School: the Missal of Robert of Jumièges and the Benedictional of St. Ethelwold, “Archaeologia”, 
LXXXIII, 1933, pp. 27-44) at Ely, in the same center as the Rowen missal (1006-1023). 
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and continental adaptations, the legs are more often frontal and inert, as if the static 
Eastern type of ascending Christ had merely been clipped of its upper part. There 
are even Gothic examples in which angels carry the mandorla of the disappearing 
figure”. But looking at the Bury drawing, we relive both the visual and emo- 
tional experience of the original apostles, like the pilgrim on the Mount of Olives, 
who, gazing through the open roof, imagines the disappearing Christ above his head. 


Of this conception of dramatic re-enactment as a norm of imagery, there is a 
revealing example in another work of the same school. In a psalter in the British 
Museum, Tiberius CVI, the artist has drawn the Washing of Feet according to a 
contemporary rite; unlike the Byzantine and older western images, where the 
standing Christ preserves his sovereign dignity while washing the feet of Peter, the 
English drawing represents Christ kneeling, as a model of the humility that he comes 
to teach. This change, for which the Biblical text provides no source, has been in- 
spired by the Easter ceremony in which the abbot washes the feet of the monks or 
the poor; for the inscription above the scene reads: “Hic fecit Ihs mandatum cum 
discipulis suis”, instead of “dedit mandatum”’, as if Christ’s mandate (““mandatum 
novum do vobis’’) (John 13:34) to love one another were something done rather 
than spoken, an action rather than a teaching, like the corresponding ceremony 
of the “mandatum” in the Middle Ages, which has given its name to Maundy 
Thursday. One thinks here of the empiricism and pragmatic aspect of English 
philosophy, already so striking in the Middle Ages. In calling attention to this, I 
do not mean to imply that the powerful disposition toward the concrete and active 
in the art of the pre-Norman period is an inherent racial character. It is unknown 
for centuries in English representations before this time — the figures in English art 
of the VII to the mid-X centuries are among the most schematic in European art — 
and during the XIII and XIV centuries, when England is the fountain of empiricist 
thought, this realism appears with greater force in the arts of other countries. 

Within this general tendency, the English type of Ascension has a special place. 
For what distinguishes it above all from other subjects which have been enriched or 
recast by new details drawn from the living world is the importance of the act of 
seeing as an objective moment of the story. The scene is conceived from the view- 
point of the apostles as eye-witnesses of the Ascension (“why stand ye gazing, men 
of Galilee?”) ; it is their real vision of the disappearing Christ which replaces the 
visionary and theological image of the triumphantly ascending Lord. Even Ren- 
aissance art rarely ventured to show Christ in this way, although it possessed to an 
immeasurably higher degree the power of rendering the perspective phenomenon 
of Christ’s disappearance. But one should not overestimate the optical realism of 
the English innovation. It is not at all a question of foreshortening or atmospheric 


46. Cf. Morgan Library, ms. 699: H. SWARZENSKI, of. cit., fig. 1046; and a missal in Seitenstetten, ms. 15: 
E. WINKLER, Die Buchmalerei in Niederésterreich von 1150-1250, Vienna, 1923, fig. 55. 
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effects, which would lie outside the 
scope of this art. Instead of represent- 
ing the entire distant figure on a smaller 
scale, the English artists showed a 
small part of the entire figure, and 
thereby captured the disappearance 
itself as a transitive phenomenon. The 
disappearance rather than the distance 
had to be materialized. The visible 
extremities were drawn as segments of 
the more conventional ascending form; 
they were not redesigned to suit a per- 
spective conception of the disappear- 
ing body. The passage through the 
cloud, the optical relation to the wit- 
nesses below, were substantialized in 
the new sign for disappearance. The 
phenomenal moment in this view of 
the Ascension is only a partial motif 
Te : à FIG. 9. — THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. — Missal of Robert of 

within a larger, typically mediaeval, Jumièges, Rouen Public Library (Ms. Y.6). 

whole in which the elements remain clearly isolated, symbolical, and independent 
of a relativizing perspective system. Not that a perspective view was impossible to 
some extent in the Middle Ages. The optical experience of the Ascension was sug- 
gested already in the XII and XIII centuries by an appreciable diminution of the 
full figure of Christ, contrary to the hierarchical principles which govern the relative 
sizes of objects in mediaeval art. There is an example in a mosaic in Monreale* 
and in the mid-XIII century French miniature in a manuscript of the Life of 
St. Denis (Bibliothèque nationale, Paris, Nouv. Acq. fr. 1098)**, the standing 
Christ in the sky is less than a third as big as the apostles below. But these are 
exceptional works, which render the distant presence and transcendance of Christ 
rather than his disappearance. In the few Renaissance examples of the latter (for 
instance, in Dürer’s woodcut) **, not the cloud but the upper frame of the image cuts 
the body of the rising Christ. The disappearance no longer depends on the penetration 
of the cloud, but is due to the limits of the visual field and the relation of Christ to 
the eye-level of the apostles ; when he reaches a certain height, only his lower extremi- 
ties are visible. Through these works we can grasp better the limitations of the 
optical moment in the mediaeval type and the importance of the cloud, which 


47. See: P. MURATOFF, La Pittura Bizantina, pl. CXXX. 
48. Henri MARTIN, La Miniature Francaise, pl. 2. 
49. See: Dürer, L'oeuvre du Maitre (Les classiques de l’art), p. 246. 
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appears also as a materialized segment and symbol of the otherwise intangible sky. 

It remains surprising, however, that so early in the Middle Ages, before the 
developed town life of the XIII and XIV centuries, and at a time when the folk- 
wanderings still shape the history of Europe and the apprehensions of the year 1000 
occupy the literate (including the author of the Blickling homily)°° the subjective, 
individual side of religious feeling should emerge in art in this daring realistic 
form. It is a sign of advanced conditions in England, favorable to so precocious an 
individuality in art, and of the progressive character of English culture at the end 
of the X century. This culture is wonderfully rich in vernacular elements. The 
Anglo-Saxons had produced since the VII century a vernacular literature, epic, 
lyrical and religious, unparalleled on the continent; and around 1000, the illustration 
of vernacular works like Caedmon’s Genesis and Aelfric’s Paraphrase of the Old 
Testament, is one of the distinguishing marks of Anglo-Saxon art, a measure of the 
extent to which secular life had penetrated the Latin culture of the church. It indi- 
cates the weight of the popular, the individual, the contemporary, the novel and the 
local, as against the stabilized institutional forms. We may even speak of the image 
of the disappearing Christ, in a broad sense, as a vernacular achievement in art, not 
only because of its relation to the Blickling homily, but because of its essentially 
empirical attitude to the supernatural religious objects. When we compare it with 
the traditional types, weighted with theology and classical recollections, it has the 
freshness and spontaneity of the lyrical passages in Anglo-Saxon writings. The 
empirical and the vernacular here are not identical, however, with the secular, by 
which they are so largely conditioned; nor are they antithetic to the religious as 
such, although opposed to certain of its forms; for it is within religious art and relig- 
ious life that these new attitudes operate. If the impulses in Anglo-Saxon art toward 
observation of human movement and an effusive, exalted expression of an overflow- 
ing excitement and ecstasy seem to be incompatible with each other, we should 
remember that in the Middle Ages an intense religious individualism is often asso- 
ciated with an empiricist attitude: the mystics who repudiate logic, rites and sys- 
tematized dogma for the higher evidence of individual religious experience are also 
drawn to the concrete and singular within the living world which correspond to their 
lyric mood and nourish it. The emotionality and realistic perceptiveness of this art, 
in contrast to the more abstract and formalized styles, are finally united, as in the 
religious sphere, through their still embryonic common element of direct experience, 
which becomes in time the criterion of certitude for both the inner and the outer eye. 


MEYER SCHAPIRO 


50. In the homily on the Ascension, loc. cit., pp. 116, 117. 
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THE MASTER OF 
THE ENCARNACION 


(LOUIS ALIMBROT??) 


lr are many reasons why a Flemish triptych of 
Valencian provenance, acquired by the Prado’ in 1931, deserves more extensive and 
intensive consideration than it has yet received. To its intrinsic beauty is added the 
interest of reflecting a very early stage in the evolution of the great school of the 
Low Countries during the XV century. Moreover, there is another picture which, 
although its affiliations have hitherto not been realized, must obviously be ascribed 
to the same artist, and it is to be hoped that the definition of his personality, at 
which by these means we shall arrive, may lead to the emergence from anonymity 
of still further productions by his hand and consequently to a more exact elucidation 
of his training, manner, and career. Since the ultimate resting-place to which the 
triptych can be traced, the Carmelite convent of the Encarnacion at Valencia, was 
not founded until the commencement of the XVI century’, the painting, which is 
manifestly a creation of the first half or middle of the XV century, cannot originally 
have been made for this institution and must have reached it as a subsequent dona- 
tion; but only a work that, to begin with, was the result of some other Valencian 
commission is likely to have been bestowed upon the convent, and its style, as we 
shall see, strongly implies that Valencia was the place where it was actually executed. 

The principal theme of the central compartment is the Crucifixion, but, with 
the tendency to the crowding of a space that we shall find in the other work by the 
master which I have recognized, two further scenes are compressed into the fore- 
ground of the panel (fig. 1). The scene at the right is another episode of the Passion, 
the Via Dolorosa; and the balancing piece of narrative at the left, a representation of 
the young Christ among the Doctors, seems to embody a symbolical juxtaposition as 
one of the Seven Sorrows of the Virgin, whose sufferings form the unifying concept 


1. No. 2538: see the edition of the Catalogue of the Prado published in 1933, p. 413. 
2. José Martinez ALOY, Geografia general del Reino de Valencia, Provincia de Valencia, Barcelona, 1924 (?), 
Ip. 813. 
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in the triptych. The insertion of this event into the cycle, however, indicates a pro- 
clivity for iconographical oddities that constitutes one of the author’s distinctive 
characteristics. The subject of the left wing is the Circumcision, often regarded 
by ecclesiastical writers as a premonition of the Passion because in the rite the 
Redeemer’s blood was first shed ; and in the other wing there is depicted the Lamenta- 
tion over the Dead Christ, while directly behind this sacred group Nicodemus, 
Joseph of Arimathaea, and the Roman soldiers make ready the Holy Sepulchre 
(fig.2). The Annunciation is divided between the exteriors of the two wings, which 
are rendered, according to Flemish practice for this part of an altarpiece, in mono- 
chrome. The original frame is preserved, including, in addition to decorative motifs 
of pure design, a Latin paraphrase’ of the Stabat Mater and a number of escutcheons 
so far obliterated that only one can be deciphered, and even this merely in part 
—a heraldic shield half of which displays the arms of Aragon and Naples, thus 
apparently dating the triptych between the acquisition of Naples by the Aragonese 
sovereign, Alfonso V, in 1443 and his death in 1458. 


The style may be described in a nutshell as derived from the earliest manner 
of the Van Eycks* and of their circle slightly modified by local Valencian traits. The 
closest analogues in this aspect of Flemish production are the now fragmentarily 
preserved Turin Book of Hours and, as Wolfgang Schone’ has pointed out, the dip- 
tych of the Crucifixion and Last Judgment acquired by the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art at New York from the Hermitage at Leningrad‘. This is another way of 
saying that the triptych incorporates an imitation of the genesis of the Van Eycks’ 
manner in the modes of the “international movement,” with their own physical 
types not yet fully developed beyond the models in Franco-Flemish, Gothic illu- 
mination, with a multiplication of small figures in the given spaces, with the “inter- 
national” artists’ revelling in episodic genre, with their delight in pretty landscapes, 
romantic castles, and thickly studded, exotic towers, and with a retention, in general, 
of the practices of the miniatures in contrast to more monumental craft. It is quite 


3. For instance, instead of the actual first two lines of the hymn, “Stabat Mater dolorosa, Juxta crucem lacri- 
mosa”, we have, “Juxta crucem stabat dolorosa, Mater Virgo multum lacrimosa”. 


4. For the purposes of this article it is not necessary to enter into the vexed question of whether it is possible to 
distinguish the hand of a Hubert van Eyck, a problem that at present so exercises students of early Flemish art. I use 
the term “the manner of the Van Eycks” merely as a convention and a convenience, well realizing that Jan van Eyck 
may be its only exponent whom we actually know. 


5. See his brief discussion of the triptych of the Prado in “Jahrbuch der preussischen Kunstsammlungen”, 
LVIII (1937), p. 153. 


6. It is enough for our present investigation to understand that these works emanated from the milieu of the 
Van Eycks, and again we are happily not compelled to decide what part, if any, the two brothers had in the Book of 
Hours or whether the diptych in the Metropolitan was painted by Hubert or Jan or one of their followers. By reason 
of the general similarity in the composition of the Via Dolorosa among European artists of the XV century, it is 
impossible to determine whether the author of the version in the Prado triptych was familiar with one or more of 
the various renderings of the theme in the Van Eyck circle, for which see: F. WINKLER, in “Jahrbuch der preussischen 
Kunstsammlungen”, XXXVII, 1916, pp. 287 and sq.; O. BENESCH, ibid., XLVI, 1925, pp. 181 and sq.; and C. de 
Tounay, Le Maître de Flémalle et les Frères Van Eyck, Brussels, 1939, p. 80. 
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possible that a painter who in Bel- 
gium had been trained in this style 
there prevalent during the first years 
of the XV century should, when re- 
moved to Spain and separated from 
subsequent Flemish developments, 
have continued to work retrogres- 
sively in the older fashions as late 
as the middle of the century, the 
period to which, it seems, we must 
assign the triptych. Indeed, there 
are a few factors in the panels, par- 
ticularly some of the types of old men, 
that suggest the author to have known 
the productions of Petrus Christus 
whose activity does not commence 
before about 1444, and in view of 
the popularity of Petrus’s pictures in 
Spain’, he need not have returned 
north to see them. 


If the types are somewhat influ- 
enced by those of Petrus Christus, I 
am convinced that they owe even 
more to the harsh, Germanic visages 
that the presumptive Andrés Marzal 
de Sas, probably a Saxon’, introduced 
into the stream of Valencian art and 
even transmitted to his frequent part- 
ner, the native Valencian, Pedro 
Nicolau. Such faces as those of the 
unrepentant thief on the cross at the 
right, of the second Doctor at the left 
of the young Saviour in the Temple, 
and of the man holding a candle in 
the Circumcision are so close to the 


7. Cf. my History of Spanish Painting, IV, p. 25. 
8. Ibid., III, p. 57. 
FIG. 3. — ANDRES MARZAL DE SAS. — Death of the Virgin. — 


Johnson Collection, Philadelphia. Courtesy of the John G. 
Johnson Art Collection, Philadelphia. 
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peculiarly snooping countenances of Marzal de Sas (fig. 3) that they cannot be 
explained as the result of a parallel but independent evolution or merely as the 
master’s own modification of borrowings from Petrus Christus. The Sienese remi- 
niscences that Schone discerns as fused with the fundamental debt to the style of the 
Van Eycks I should interpret as quali- 
ties of the Valencian school and as the 
general properties of the “interna- 
tional movement” in the origins of 
which Siena had played its part. 

We are, then, in the presence of 
a Flemish master educated in the Low 
Countries during the first decades of 
the XV century but showing such in- 
grained effects of a Valencian artistic 
environment, now by the middle of the 
century, that we can account for them 
only through the predication of a long 
sojourn in the city; and, as a matter of 
fact, we are informed of a painter who 
exactly satisfies these conditions, Louis 
Alimbrot, coming from Bruges, the 
seat of the Van Eyck atelier, and re- 
corded at Valencia from 1439 until his 
death in 1460°. In our scant notices 
about him”, the only work that he is 
mentioned as having done is a minor 
task, the painting, in 1441, of a curtain 
to protect a retable on the gate of the 
Trinidad at Valencia, but there is no 
reason to doubt that he was given also 
major commissions for actual altar- 
pieces. The coincidence of a Flemish 
le somewhat transformed by the 
alencian aesthetic tradition and of 
the extended residence of a Flemish painter’at Valencia during the period in ques- 
tion is very far from justifying us in equating the two factors and in proclaiming 
Louis Alimbrot the author of the triptych; but there is one other shred of evidence 


FIG. 4. — FOLLOWER OF THE MASTER OF THE ENCARNACION. — St. Luke 
(Central panel of a retable). — Diocesan Museum, Segorbe. 
Photo. Archivo Mas. 


9. Ibid., VI, pp. 6-7. 


10. J. SANCHIS ¥ SIVERA, Pintores medievales en Valencia, Valencia, 1930, pp. 127-128. 


to add its meagre 
weight to the pos- 
sibility that the 
equation might 
eventually be dem- 
onstrated by some 
happy discovery of 
Baertuture. The 
evidence consists 
merely in another 
dubious equation. 
The retable of St. 
Luke in the Dio- 
cesan Museum at 
Segorbe in Valen- 
Man territory, 
which contains 
very palpable indi- 
cations of Jan van 
Eyck’s influence 
(fig. 4)", may well 
be regarded as the 
creation of a fol- 
lower of the artist 
who did the trip- 
tych now in the 
Prado; and Louis 
Alimbrot hada 
son, Georges, who 
can be traced as ex- 
ercising the pa- 
ternal profession 
at Valencia from 
December 13, 
1463, until his 
death sometime 
Derore June s, 
1481 °.If Georges’s 
father was indeed 
the triptych’s au- 


FIG. 5. — THE MASTER OF THE ENCARNACION. — Crucifixion, — 
Formerly in the Traumann Collection, Madrid. 
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thor, the son might be supposed to have thus diluted Louis’s style in the retable of 
St. Luke, which reveals, to be sure, a more pronounced Flemish indebtedness 
than other Valencian works of the period and yet to that lesser degree than the 
triptych which we should expect from Georges’s longer experience with the Valen- 
cian milieu. 

The further painting that I have found by the Master of the Encarnacion is 
another version of the Crucifixion, the panel formerly in the Traumann Collection 
at Madrid and once inconceivably ascribed to “Antonio del Rincon” whom, in vol- 
ume IX of my History of Spanish Painting, I shall follow other modern critics in 
demonstrating to have been quite possibly a mythical person and who in any case, 
if he ever existed, belonged to a later period than the Master of the Encarnacion, 
the end of the XV century’®. It is merely necessary to publish an illustration of 
the Traumann panel (fig. 5) to prove, by comparison with the reproductions of 
the triptych, the entire community” in Flemish types and methods, in a Valencian 
overtone, and in the persistent addiction to the piecemeal landscapes and genre of the 
“international movement”. To select only one of many striking identities, the re- 
pentant thief of the triptych, with upturned head, is practically repeated as the 
unrepentant thief in the Traumann version. 

Even the fondness for iconographical elaboration is reiterated. The actual 
Crucifixion is now advanced to the foreground of the picture, and, in conformity 
with the velleity of the “‘internationalists” to sprinkle their landscapes with piquant 
detail, the background is spotted with minutiae relevant to the tragedy on Calvary. 
The city of Jerusalem has become a walled, mediaeval town; in front of it at the right 
a little edifice symbolizes the Temple with its rent veil; as a pendant at the left a 
figure that I cannot explain, a king kneeling within a square parapet, raises his hands 
in emotion”; just behind Jerusalem at the right are the crumbling rocks of the earth- 
quake; further to the rear the Harrowing of Hell is enacted ; and, amidst numerous, 
thunderstruck individuals scattered here and there in the remaining space, promi- 
nence is given to the “bodies of the saints” which “came out of the graves after his 
resurrection, and went into the holy city, and appeared unto many”. 


CHANDLER Re POS 


11. See my History of Spanish Painting, vip. 142-149. 

12. Ibid., p. 6, and SANCHIS ¥ SIVERA, op. cit.) pp. 170-171. 

13. It was even alleged (“Boletin de la Sociedad Española de Excursiones”, XVI, 1908, p. 2) that the Traumann 
Crucifixion had once borne Antonio del RECRUE longer discoverable signature! If it was ever to be seen upon the 
picture, it must have been a modern addition. , 

14. MAYER (Geschichte der spanischen Malerei, Leipzig, 1922, p. 152) describes the picture as under the 
strongest Flemish influence and quotes Baldass as believing it to be Dutch. I myself, however, can discern no character- 
istics that show an affiliation with the Dutch/school of the XV century rather than directly with Bruges and 
Jan van Eyck. 

15. Could he be one of the royal worthies of the Old Testament selected for special emphasis among the “saints” 
who are represented in the picture, according to St. Matthew’s Gospel, as rising from their tombs at the time of the 
Passion? I am familiar with no tradition that records King Herod as a spectator of the Crucifixion. 


FIG. 1.— MIGUEL CABRERA. — Hortus Conclusus, XVIII Century painting. = Church of the Collegiate Convent of Sta Rosa 
de Viterbo, Querétaro City, Mexico. 


THE PRINCIPAL PAINTERS OF 
NEW SPAIN 


be tc 


HE PAINTINGS of the ancient Mexicans are undoubtedly 
important from the archaeological point of view and in some cases of real artistic 
interest. However, it can be averred that there is no connection between Prehispanic 
and Colonial painting, since the former was of a more or less primitive character, 
while the latter became a mere branch of European, especially Spanish, schools. 
It was as early as the XVI century that pictorial art began to flourish in New Spain, 
the only Spanish colony, in fact, that came to form a real school of painters with 
characteristics of its own. 
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It can be said that the art of painting was introduced into Mexico by Franciscan 
and other missionaries, as soon as they began to teach the natives to copy European 
images for the service of the church. Friar Pedro de Gante, the great Franciscan to 
whom the Indians owed so many benefits of culture, together with another Friar, 
Diago Valadés, established between 1530 and 1540, a school of arts and crafts as an 
annex to the great Monastery of San Francisco in the City of Mexico. Painting, 
sculpture and other«subjects were taught in this school. The same may be said of 
several other Franciscan monasteries of New Spain. The art, therefore, was brought 
to Mexico from Spain during one of the best periods of Spanish painting when it had 
reached a high standard of perfection both as to composition and material methods 
of execution. Generally speaking, it followed in Mexico the School of Seville, but 
it also became subject to certain influences from Italy in regard to colouring, and 
from Flanders in regard to some details; the prevailing characteristics of the whole 
were tenderness and delicate beauty, which seemed to be inspired by the gentle 
ambient air of this country. 

The Colonial artists of Mexico em- 
ployed various processes of fresco, tem- 
pera, oil, and, in a single instance at a 
late period, pastel painting. Several 
colours were known to the ancient Mex- 
icans, and when oil painting was intro- 
duced, the oil extracted from the native 
seed of chia, a species of sage, was used. 
Oil colours at first were applied directly 
on wcod, and later on canvas, either 
glued on to panels or tightly drawn on 
wooden frames; but from early times 
copper plates were also abundantly 
used for small pictures of moderate size. 

Hardly anything remains of primi- 
tive colonial paintings; in fact, a great 
deal of the XVI century production has 
been lost. The art reached its highest 
degree of splendour during the XVII 
century, especially in the two principal 
artistic centres of Mexico City and 
_ Puebla. The following century saw an 
== === enormous output of paintings, but these 


FIG. 2, — SIMON PEREYNS. — Sta Cecilia, XVI Century, painting. 


Galleries of San Carlos, Mexico City. were necessarily of very inferior quality. 
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Broadly speaking, only 
religious subjects and some 
portraits were painted in 
New Spain; it should be 
borne in mind that most of 
the larger pictures that still 
exist were destined to be 
set in the gilted altars of 
churches and were therefore 
executed to be seen at a dis- 
tance. 

ll 

There is absolutely no 
historical foundation for the 
statement that a painter 
called Rodrigo de Cifuentes 
accompanied Cortés during 
the Conquest, and that he 
was the author of some pic- 
tures in the old church of 
San Francisco, at Tlaxcala. 
Cifuentes was a fanciful 


FIG. 3 — Crucifixion, fresco, XVI Century. — Church of San Agustin de Acolman, 


creation of the Conde de la Village of Acolman, Mexico. 


Cortina. 

Bernal Diaz del Castillo mentions three Indian painters as living at the time of 
the Conquest: Marcos or Andrés de Aquino, Juan de la Cruz, and Crespo, called 
“el Crespillo”. Paso y Troncoso says that in the year 1554, Aquino, whom the Indians 
called Cipac, with the aid of other native artists, painted the High Altar for the 
Chapel of the Indians in the monastery of San Francisco. 


If little is left of primitive paintings in oil and tempera, there are still quite a 
number of frescoes to be found in many of the old monasteries and churches through- 
out the land. The most important frescoes recently discovered are undoubtedly those 
in the cloisters and on the stairs of the Augustinian Monastery of Actopan, in the 
State of Hidalgo. Noteworthy examples are also to be found in San Agustin 
Acolman (fig. 3), San Francisco de Cholula, Huejotzingo, Epazoyucan, and other 
places. These frescoes, for the most part, are executed in the manner of drawings 
rather than in that of actual paintings. Generally speaking, only a few tints, such 
as black, yellow and red, were employed, and the influence of Italian work of the 
Rennaissance is clearly perceptible. It is very probable that they were inspired to a 
large extent by engravings. 
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— III — 


The most important painters 
of the XVI century were Andrés 
de Concha, whose art flourished 
from 1575 to 1612, and who is the 
author of the High Altar in the 
Monastery Church of Santo Do- 
mingo de Yanguitlan in the State 
of Oxaca, and Simon Pereyns, 
known in Mexico as Perines, a 
native of Antwerp, who came to 
New Spain in the year 1566 
with the Viceroy Don Gaston de 
Peralta, Marqués de Falces. On 
one occasion he was brought be- 
fore the Inquisition on the charge 
of having declared that he pre- 
ferred painting portraits to im- 
ages of Saints. Perines painted 
the High Altar at Huejotzingo. 
There are two pictures by him in 
the Cathedral, a San Cristobal 
and The Coronation of Our 
Lady’, in the Altar del Perdon. 
The latter was painted on canvas 
stretched on an old wooden door, 
and at certain times of the year 


‘FIG, 4, — ALONSO LOPEZ DE HERRERA. — Assumption of the Virgin, XVII 


Century, painting. — Galleries of San Carlos, Mexico City. the light allows the large nails of 
the door to be seen clearly under the canvas. This fact naturally gave rise to a legend. 
The paintings of Perines show Flemish as well as Italian influences. In my opinion, 
he was also the author of the work attributed to an unidentified painter known now as 
“The Master of Santa Cecilia”, whose technique was of the simplest; he spread his 
colours in flat and almost unsbaded surfaces, with a somewhat unfinished result, as 


can be seen in Santa Cecilia (fig. 8) and other paintings by the same hand. 


Ne 


The Golden Age of painting in Mexico began with Baltasar de Echave Orio, 
known also as Echave the Elder. He was born at Zumaya in Spain, in 1548, and after 


1. Some critics claim that this picture was painted by Francisco de Zumaya. 
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residing for some time in Andalusia, he came to Mexico and was apprenticed to 
Francisco de Zumaya, his compatriot and a painter of some renown who had arrived 
in this country in 1565, and whose daughter, Isabel de Ibia, he married. Echave 
painted in Mexico approximately from 1595 to 1620. He was a painter of great 
diversity of types, and revealed high powers of composition. His rendering of the 
nude is usually excellent; some critics seem to see in his work the influence of the 
Valencian painter, Juan de Juanes, whose pupil he might have been. Some of 
his works also reveal Flemish and Italian influences. The famous painting at 
Tzintzuntzan, Michoacan, which has 
been attributed to Titian, was as a mat- 
ter of fact the work of Echave the Elder; 
and some of his most important pic- 
tures (fig. 5) are now preserved in the 
San Carlos Galleries”. Echave was a 
philologist as well as a painter ; he wrote 
a book on the language of Cantabria, 
which was printed in Mexico in 1609. 


One of the greatest Colonial paint- 
ers, Alonso Lopez de Herrera, whose 
work had been attributed to other ar- 
tists, remained unknown till a few years 
ago, when I had the good fortune of 
establishing his identity. He was a 
Dominican Friar, and was called by his 
contemporaries “El divino Herrera”. 
He flourished from 1609 to 1650. His 
principal work is the Assumption of 
Our Lady (fig. 4) in the former Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, previously attributed 
to Alonso Vazquez, a painter from Se- 
ville who came to Mexico at the begin- 
ning of the XVII century with the 
Viceroy Marqués de Montesclaros. 
Vasquez died here in 1608, probably 


FIG. 5. — BALTASAR DE ECHAVE ORIO. — The Visitation, early XVII 


leaving, along with other pictures, the Century, painting. — Galleries of San Carlos, Mexico City. 
two Saint Michaels in the Academy. 

The work of Lopez de Herrera is akin to that of Juan de Juanes and other Spanish 
painters of his day. He is remarkable for his able rendering of hands and feet, and is 


2. The Academia de Nobles Artes de San Carlos was founded in Mexico by Charles III in the year 1781. It has 
now been converted into the Escuela Central de Artes Plasticas, but I prefer to call it by its original name. 
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a veritable master in the difficult art of foreshortening. 

Baltasar de Echave Ibia, a son of Echave the Elder, was born about 1583 and 
married in 1623 Anade Rioja. Though he followed his father’s teaching, he sought 
and acquired characteristics of his own (fig. 7) especially in the peculiar blue tones 
of the backgrounds of most of his pictures*. 

Luis Juarez, born towards the close of the XVI century, was married to Ana 
de Vergara and died about 1635. Juarez was not an idealist like his master Echave 
Orio, but tended rather towards a mod- 
erate realism (fig. 6). The features of 
his Saints are graceful and true to life, 
and his work can be easily recognized 
by his favourite colour — cherry — 
which he always chose for his dra- 
peries. 

Perhaps the greatest painter of 
the Colonial School — in spite of the 
scarcity of his works — was Sebastian 
de Arteaga. A son of Sebastian Lopez 
de Arteaga and of Inés de los Reyes, 
he was born in Seville in 1610. He was 
made a Notary of the Inquisition, an 
honorary post, in the year 1643, soon 
after he had arrived in Mexico. He 
painted as many as sixteen portraits of 
Inquisitors, but these have been lost. 
The very few pictures of his that exist 
today (fig. 8) show him as a veritable 
master of his art; it is a remarkable 
fact that no two paintings of his are in 
any way alike. His principal works 
are at the Academy: The Betrothal of 
Our Lady to Saint Joseph and Saint 
Thomas Touching the Wounds of 
| Christ. The former is a bright-col- 

FIG. 6. — LUIS JUAREZ. — Mystic betrothal of St. Catherine, XVII OUred and luminous composition of 
Century, painting. — Galleries of San Qarlos, Mexico City. ‘ 

Raphaelesque influence, and the latter 

is a mastership of chiaroscuro, or strongly contrasted light and shade, which the 

great Spanish painter Francisco de Zurbaran would not disdain to have painted. 


a. Cf: Baltasar de Echave Ibia. Some critical notes on the stylistic character of his art, by Gipson DANES, in: 
“Anales del Instituto de Investigaciones Esteticas”, Universidad de Mexico, 1942, No. 9. 
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This picture was in all probability fash- 
ioned to comply with a sentence pro- 
nounced by the Inquisition, if we are to 
judge by the inscription it bears. Sefior 
Toussaint suggests that the figure on the 
left of the back might possibly be a self- 
portrait of the artist. Arteaga died some- 
what before the year 1656. 

A son of Luis Juarez, Jose Juarez, 
born about 1615, married Isabel de Con- 
treras in 1640; his daughter Antonia 
married in 1659 a notable painter called 
Antonio Rodriguez, whose excellent 
pictures of Saint Augustin, Saint Nich- 
olas and Saint Thomas Aquinas are to 
be found in San Carlos. José Juarez 
(who died about 1660) was a most vig- 
ourous painter and an excellent colour- 
ist, his style being more elevated and 
realistic than his father’s (fig. 9). He 
was fond of painting flowers strewn on 
the ground, as in his Saints Justo and 
Pastor and The Apparition of Our Lady 
Do bait Hrancts, both at the Academy. 

Although Baltasar de Echave 
Rioja was a son of Baltasar de Echave Ibia and a grandson of Baltasar de Echave 
Orio, his style is entirely different from theirs; he was a disciple of José Juarez and 
Sebastian de Arteaga. He painted only a few pictures (fig. 10). Two of them, in the 
Sacristy of the Cathedral at Puebla, are transcriptions from Rubens. Echave Rioja, 
called Echave the Younger, husband of Ana del Castillo, was born in Mexico 
in October, 1632, and died in January, 1682. 

Juan Correa, who flourished from 1674 to 1714, was probably a disciple of 
Antonio Rodriguez. He was a most prolific painter, but his works vary greatly in 
their artistic worth. Some of his airy backgrounds are good, as, for example, in his 
Adam and Eve in Paradise, at Tepotzotlan. He became associated with Cristobal de 
Villalpando (1649-1714), an artist who occasionally shows a tendency to the 
macabre, and whose works are sometimes rather sketchy in character. Correa and 
Villalpando executed the large canvases on the walls of the Sacristy of the Cathedral, 
which is a work of great decorative effectiveness. These two painters brought the 
Golden Age of Mexican Colonial painting to a close. 


‘of Linares. The brothers Rod- 
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ses 

A period of transition, be- 
fore the decadence, had as its 
principal exponents the brothers 
Nicolas (1667-1734) and Juan 
Rodriguez Juarez (1675-1728), 
sons and pupils of Antonio Rod- 
riguez, and grandsons, on their 
mother’s side, of José Juarez. 
Nicolas became a priest after 
having been left a widower. He 
produced abundantly, but his 
works were of less importance 
than those of his brother. He ex- 
celled as a portrait painter. Juan 
Rodriguez Juarez was called by 
his contemporaries “the Mexican 
Apelles”. An artist of great dig- 
nity and of a highly diversified 
style, severe at times and at times 
light and brilliant in quality, he 
produced as his best work the 
series of paintings for the Altar 
de los Reyes in the Cathedral. 
In the Academy there is a good 
Self-portrait of his (fig. 11), and 
a Portrait of the Viceroy Duke 


riguez Juarez introduced that 


= 2 FIG. 8. — SEBASTIAN DE ARTEAGA. — St. Francis, XVII Century, painting. 
lightness of style, weak chiaros- Museum of the Basilica of Guadalupe, Mexico City. 


curo, and rather too brillant colouring which led to the ultimate decadence of paint- 
ing in New Spain. 


D Ÿ 4) pee 


This decadence really/ began with José Ibarra, a native of Guadalajara, who 
was born in 1688 and who died in 1756. A disciple of Juan Corea, he won great 
popularity in his lifetime, and was often compared with Correggio and Murillo, 
whom he copied to a large extent. (The Murillo vogue was probably introduced by 
Francisco Gomez de Valencia, a Spanish painter who came to Mexico about the 
beginning of the century.) The work of Ibarra lacks originality and is affected and 
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cloying (fig. 12). In some cases he copied from Rubens, for many Mexican painters 
of this later period drew their inspiration from engravings of paintings by European 
masters. 


The best known painter of Viceregal times was Miguel Cabrera, although his 
popularity went far beyond the measure of his real worth. Born in Oxaca in 1695, 
he came to México in 1719 and was probably a pupil of Juan Rodriguez Juarez and 
Juan Correa. He was Painter in Ordinary to Archbishop Rubio y Salinas, and was 
elected President for life of an academy of painting that was established in 1753. 
He died in 1768. Cabrera whose art had the same great defects as Ibarra’s, intro- 
duced many more of his own; superficial in execution his monotonous colouring cov- 
ered a very narrow range. Nevertheless, he was a great favourite with his contempo- 
raries, who liked his 
pleasant though careless 
style, which was abso- 
lutely lacking in origin- 
ality and dignity. His 
productivity was enor- 
mous, almost incredible. 
The pictures that bear 
his signature measure 
literally thousands of 
square yards; however, 
he had a great number of 
apprentices to help him 
in his atelier. There is 
hardly a church or old 
monastery in Mexico 
that cannot boast of hav- 
ing several paintings by 
Cabrera. His best works 
are the pictures that 
adorn the Sacristy of the 
Parish Church at Taxco, 
though they are more or 
less copies of Italian 
paintings, and the Hor- 
tus conclusus (fig. 1), in 
the Sacristy of Santa 
Rosa, at Querétaro. 


< : 2 . 9. — REZ. — Adoration of the Holy Kings, painting, 1655. 
This latter picture is un- rés TO J'Élleries of San Carlos, Mexico City. 
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doubtedly his own, although it has been 
unaccountably attributed to Francisco 
Eduardo de Tresguerras, eminent as an 
architect, but a mere amateur as a 
painter. Cabrera collaborated in the 
book called Maravilla Americana, a 
study on the picture of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe. 


Juan Patricio Morlete Ruiz, who 
was born in 1715 and who died about 
1770, was fond of producing allegorical 
compositions; he also copied several 
European paintings by famous masters, 
such as Van Dyck, Rubens and Zur- 
baran. Since he never went to Europe, 
he had to avail himself of engravings 
for these copies. He had the same de- 
fects as Cabrera, but to a lesser extent. 
He was at his best as a portrait painter. 
He was credited with an excellent S#:/1- 
life in the Academy which has been 
Fic 10, a msn Hors Mer een ct see OUR OATORDEENYSEn Unknow SSSR 

Mexico City. Antonio Pérez de Aguilar. 

The best productions of Francisco Antonio Vallejo, who flourished between 
1761 and 1774, are the large and noteworthy pictures still existing in the former 
Sacristy of the Colegio de San Ildefonso, now the National Preparatory School. 

Cabrera, Vallejo and other contemporary artists of lesser note used to paint the 


-small copper disks of religious subjects that were worn as ornaments by Mexican 


nuns. Examples of these disks can be seen in Cabrera’s Portrait of Sor Juana Inés 
de la Cruz in the National Museum. 

Jose de Alcibar, born about the year 1750, was a disciple of Cabrera, but sur- 
passed his master in vigour of conception and delicacy of expression. Alcibar was 
one of the first members of the San Carlos Academy when it was established in 1781. 

Born in Valencia, Spain, in 1759, Rafael Jimeno y Planes studied in the Acad- 
emy of his native city and later in that of San Fernando in Madrid. He was sent to 
Mexico in 1793 as Director of Painting in the Academy of San Carlos, and in 1825 
he became its General Director. Besides some good portraits and studies preserved 
in the Academy, Jimeno painted in tempera the Assumption of Our Lady in the dome, 
of the Cathedral, a work of aerial quality which reveals its author as a master of 
ascending perspective. 
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Puebla was the only city besides Mexico that produced a school of painting of 
its own. 


Juan de Rua, or Arrue, born in 1565 in what is now the State of Michoacan, was 
a descendant of Caltzontzin, the unfortunate Tarascan King; after studying painting 
under Andrés de Concha, he established himself in Puebla and later in Oaxaca, 
where he accomplished many noteworthy works. His masterpiece is the series of 
pictures of the Life of Our Lady in the 
Church of San Francisco Cuauhtinchan 
(Puebla). 


Between 1600 and 1624 there flour- 
ished at Puebla a famous miniaturist, 
Luis Lagarto, who illuminated numer- 
ous choir-books for the Cathedral. His 
work reveals Italian influence, some- 
what tainted with mannerism. 


Pedro Garcia Ferrer (1583-1660), 
accompanied Don Juan de Palafox y 
Mendoza when the latter became 
Bishop of Puebla. He was an architect 
of unusual ability, and took an impor- 
tant part in the building of Puebla Ca- 
thedral. As a painter, he executed the 
rather naive pictures for the A/tar de los 
Reyes in that building. 

About the year 1635 we find Diego 
de Borgraf, of Flemish origin, painting 
in Puebla. Careless in composition, his 
drawing is better than his pallid and mo 11. un amet Tea ot San Canon, Ga City, 
rather disagreeable colouring. 

The Franciscan Diego Becerra, a painter of the Sevillian School, about whose 
person a romanesque story has been woven, executed some large and vigourous can- 
vases for the monastery of San Francisco towards the end of the XVII century. 

José del Castillo, Don Miguel de Mendoza (an Indian cacique), Juan Tinoco, 
Joaquin Magén, Manuel Caro and the undeservedly popular Miguel Jeronimo 
Zendejas are often mentioned as prominent masters of the School of Puebla, but 
their work was usually less than mediocre. 

Soon after the War of Independence broke out, Luis Rodriguez Alconedo, a 
noted silversmith, was banished to Spain for political reasons; it is said that he 
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became a pupil of Goya, but no proof 
of this fact is extant. When he returned 
to his native country, he painted two or : 
three portraits (the best being one of 
himself) which are interesting princi- 
pally because they are the only existing 
examples of the use of pastel, a medium 
never before attempted in Colonial 
times. 

The foregoing painters, of course, 
have been mentioned only as the most 
remarkable from an artistic point of 
view; but there were several others that 
produced works more or less worthy of 
note. When one learns that Senor Tous- 
saint has catalogued more than five 
hundred painters of the Colonial ré- 
gime, it must be acknowledged that the 
first seeds sown by Fray Pedro de Gante 
and Fray Diego Valadés fell on good 
soil, that they flourished abundantly 
during the three centuries of Viceregal 
rule in Mexico, and that they bore ex- 
cellent fruit. 


MANUEL ROMERO DE ra Soe eee eee 
TERREROS, MARQUES 
DE SAN FRANCISCO 


Ge 


4. For a discussion of Spanish paintings in this collection see: DieGo ANGULA INIGUEZ, La Academia de Bellas 
Artes de México y sus pinturas españolas, in: “Arte en América y Filipinas”, Sevilla, 1935, no. 1. 
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PAINTINGS BY 


JOHN CONSTABLE IN PARIS 
1824 — 1826 


1 GENIUS of John Constable, that outstanding English- 
man, was recognised by the young painters of France as soon as they saw his land- 
scapes at the famous Salon of 1824. It is an old story, and one that need not be re-told. 
Yet despite its age, we must admit that for many years we have come no nearer deter- 
mining exactly what was the form of Constable’s influence on the school of 1830. — 
Was it purely a matter of spiritual inspiration, or one that rested on more knowledge 
than could be gained by the contemplation of three or four pictures? 

This problem is part of a larger one, and for a final solution of it we need a 
fuller understanding of the interaction of the French and English schools of painting 
during the post-Napoleonic era. Géricault’s advice to Delacroix that he should steep 
himself in the work of the English school makes us wonder how far he was instru- 
mental in teaching him the secret of the crumbling palette. Did he originate the 
method, or merely act as a transmitter? Or, again, did the many English painters, 
who crossed the Channel when the wars were over, find a fresh stimulus in French 
practicer The last two are perhaps the less likely solutions to a puzzle, which only 
the detailed research and comparison of the dates and histories of some cardinal pic- 
tures can settle. 

Whatever estimate we make of Constable’s influence in France must depend 
immediately upon the opportunity which the French painters had for the study of his 
work. If only three or four pictures were known to them, and these for the period of 
an exhibition, it would be absurd to attribute to him a dominant position. The place 
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of honour would incontestably belong to Delacroix; though inspired by a glimpse of 
Constable’s vision, he would have been the prophet of the new movement. But cer- 
tain facts have come to light, in part from unpublished material in Lord Plymouth’s 
collection of Constable’s letters, and in part from an analysis of others, which Lord 
Plymouth published in his Constable. The result is to prove that at least twenty-five 
landscapes by Constable went to Paris between 1824 and 1826. This puts a different 
face on the whole affair. 

Constable’s name was known in France before this. Charles Nodier had rhap- 
sodised over the Haywain’ (fig. 1). Eugène Isabey went with him as his draftsman, 
and must also have seen the picture. Régnier, the painter, owned a work of Constable 
which Delacroix saw in 1823; and no doubt Géricault was another link. But the real 
credit belongs to two dealers. John Arrowsmith may have heard of the English 
painter from his brother-in-law, Daguerre, the pioneer of photography, who had 
been exhibiting his Diorama in London, which Constable visited. Despite his Eng- 
lish name, Arrowsmith was French in speech, for Constable referred to his mispro- 
nunciations. He was then living in Paris in the Rue des Vinaigriers, and according to 
Durand-Ruel, quoted by M. André Fontainas, kept a cafe in the Faubourg St. 
Martin, where he exhibited paintings. He seems to have been in the modern set, for 
he published two or three prints after Bonington. Not only did he buy two if not 
three of Constable’s pictures at the Salon of 1824, but as we shall see, he purchased 
others and introduced another dealer to Constable. This was a man of higher stand- 
ing, Schroth, of whom Delacroix spoke with respect. He had a shop in the Rue de la 
Paix, dealt in prints and pictures and held a warrant from the Duchesse de Berri. It 
is possible that he bought the third of the Salon paintings, the Hampstead Heath; for 
it is otherwise difficult to understand why the Comte de Forbin, the director of the 
Louvre, should have entrusted to him, rather than to Arrowsmith, the forwarding of 
Constable’s gold medal. 


We may start the story of these dealings with Constable early in 1824 after 
Arrowsmith’s purchase of the Haywain, the View on the Stour (fig. 3) and a painting 
of Yarmouth Beach for £250. The first two of those are now in the National Gallery, 
London, (fig. 1), and in the Henry Huntington Collection, Passadena. The third 
may perhaps be the painting in Lord Glenconner’s collection. The next step was 
recorded by Constable in a letter to his friend and patron, Archdeacon Fisher, written 
in May, 1824. “T have just now engaged to get seven pictures of a small size ready for 
Paris by August. 2:20 x 30 inches; 2: 12 x 20 ditto; 3: 10x 12 ditto, making in all an 
amount of about 130£. My large ones are packed off. The same case contained three 
others which I had ready, so£ more”. If the Hampstead Heath at the Salon was 
Arrowsmith’s property, it must have been one of those referred to in the last sentence. 


1. See: CHARLES NODLER, Promenade de Dieppe aux Montagnes d’Ecosse, 1922. 
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FIG. 1. — JOHN CONSTABLE, — The Haywain. National pene London. 
Courtesy of the Frick Art Reference Library, New York, N. Y. 


Certainly he had one of these subjects; for he wrote to Constable on December 21, 
1824: “I hope you will think of my companion to Hampstead Heath, and the Brigh- 
ton Sea piece but don’t be angry with me for mentioning them. I shall wait patiently 
till you find a convenient time to do them”. 

During these months Constable was keeping one of his rare diaries (in Lord 
Plymouth’s collection), and it contains the following entry: “Saturday 22nd May. 
Mr. Arrowsmith called to see his pictures going on. Brought his friend —a great 
dealer in Paris. He bespoke two pictures, and a little one 82£, the Hampstd. Views 
21 x 30, and other 13 x 10”. In the next month he received a visit from the Vicomte 
de Thelluson, who ordered a little picture and asked if he would accept further 
orders from Paris. 

That the great dealer was Schroth is proved by a letter from him arranging the 
payment of the £82 through Casenove’s bank. At the end of 1824 it seems that he 
came over to London to collect the paintings. Probably it was he who tried to arrange 
the publication in Paris of a series of mezzotints from Constable’s Brighton draw- 
ings — a project which fell through owing to the illness of the engraver, S. W. Rey- 
nolds. Clearly he gave another order at the same time, for he wrote on his return to 
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Paris:“...M. le Comte de Forbin et plusieurs artistes ont déjà vu les tableaux que 
vous m'avez fait le plaisir de faire, et en ont été enchantés. Plus tard, je vous ferai 
part de quelques observations qui m'ont été faites et que je m'étais faites moi-même 
lorsque j'ai eu le plaisir de les voir, mais que je ne vous communiquais pas, parce que 
vos tableaux étant admirables d'harmonie, c’eut été grand dommage d’y changer 
quelque chose; ce sera donc pour ceux que vous avez eu la bonté de me promettre”. 

From time to time visitors came to see Constable from Paris. In August 1824, 
the landscape painter, Charles Marie Bouton, arrived with a letter from Schroth, 
and in March 182$ Firmin Didot was introduced by a letter from Arrowsmith. Con- 
stable was full of orders and wrote in April 1825 to Fisher: “I am fulfilling many 
orders in small for Paris: Mr. Schroth 3 more; M. Didot (the painter) 3; Mr. 
Arrowsmith 2; etc. etc. These all make income”. In October he was finishing three 
for Arrowsmith; “all of these are paid for and a fortnight will clear them off”. 

Then, alas, came a violent quarrel. Arrowsmith had called with a French ama- 
teur and, said Constable, “‘was so exceedingly impertinent and used such language as 
never was used to me at my easil before, that I startled them by my manner of show- 
ing I felt the indignity”. He showed them the door, returned Arrowsmith £40 he 
had received for two undelivered pictures and cancelled commissions he had just 
been given for £200. Arrowsmith was all for healing the breach; but by the time the 
painter was in a good humour again, financial disaster had overtaken the dealer. He 
was declared bankrupt, and his effects were sold — the contents of his “Constable 
Room” with the rest. 

The year of 1826 was one of economic depression. Schroth also felt the pinch; 
he found that paintings locked up too much of his capital, and for the future confined 
his activities to print dealing and auctioneering. This he set out in a letter to Con- 
stable, too long for quotation, in July 1826, explaining that he would keep for his 
private pleasure such pictures as were still on his hands, but that he would be unable 


' to give any more commissions. 


Here, then the story virtually ends. In 1827 another Constable was exhibited at 
the Salon: Paysage avec Figures et Animaux, there is no record in the Constable 
family papers that one was sent over then; so perhaps it belonged to Schroth. Again 
Sensier has a story that another was shown in 1831 but I have not been able to trace 
it in any catalogue. The painter was also appealed to by the City of Lille in 1834 to 
arrange for a group of English paintings to be shown at their exhibition and to con- 
tribute himself; but I have not found that he did so. 

We reach, therefore, a position which still requires much research to clarify. 
With the limited opportunities at my disposal I have failed to trace any record or 
catalogue of Arrowsmith’s sale; if ever it comes to light we shall know more of the 
contents of his “Constable Room”. It is certain that he bought not less than thirteen 
pictures, and this number omits the companion to the Hampstead Heath and the 
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FIG. 2. — JOHN CONSTABLE. — The Stratford Mill. Collection of the Dowager Lady Swaythling. 
Courtesy of the Frick Art Reference Library, New York, N. Y. 


Brighton Sea piece, which we cannot definitely say were delivered, and also the two 
paintings which were finished in October 1825, but were cancelled after the quarrel. 
The only positive references to titles are in a letter from S. W. Reynolds to Constable, 
where he mentions that there was a sketch for The Lock in Paris (Jan. 1825) ; this 
Mr. Isherwood Kay, in the “Burlington Magazine” has identified as the picture be- 
longing to the Royal Holloway College. An earlier entry in Constable’s diary (June 
21, 1824) reads: “got to work on the little picture of Cum Pauls” ; this was probably 
a view over London from Hampstead with St. Paul’s Cathedral in the distance, for 
another passage in the diary suggests that Cum Pauls was one of his children’s name 
for the cathedral. For Schroth he painted the three ordered in May, 1824, and was 
at work on three more in the following April; but, though he writes of doing more 
for Schroth in September and November 1825, it cannot be asserted that more than 
six paintings reached Paris. The subject of only one of these is known: a Scene at 
Brighton, because an English dealer heard an offer of £100 made for it while he was 
at Schroth’s gallery (Diary, Oct. 1, 1825). But where Arrowsmith’s pictures went, 
whether they were bought by painters or collectors — they sold “a vil prix”, said 
Schroth — remains as much a riddle as the fate of Schroth’s. 
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FIG. 3. — JOHN CONSTABLE. — View on the Stour. — Phillips Memorial Gallery, Washington, D. C. 


There is one more point of interest to be made, though again the evidence it gives 
is of a speculative character. But as the object of this article is to define the frontiers 
of our knowledge and so to facilitate further exploration, it is worth setting down. It 
appears that Constable had sent Schroth, as a present, a drawing that he had admired 
when in London, and Schroth’s letter of thanks begins with two prolix paragraphs 
which may be omitted. He then goes on: “M. Delacroix, jeune artiste d’un talent très 
distingué, que je prends la liberté de vous recommander comme digne d'admirer 
votre beau talent, portera cette lettre, et vous dira tout le plaisir qu'ont fait les 
tableaux que vous m'avez faits; depuis mon retour de Londres c'est un concours con- 
tinuel d'artistes et d'amateurs qui viennent les voir et qui m’expriment leur admira- 
tion et je vous assure, Monsieur, que c’est un grand plaisir pour moi de vous dire que 
les tableaux ont été admirés encore que ceux qui ont été mis au Salon, et la cause en 
vient de ce qu’ils sont plus rendus, en égard à leur petite dimension. 

“J'apprends avec plaisir et reconnaissance que vous vous avez occupé de mes 
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FIG. 4.— JOHN CONSTABLE. — The Leaping Horse. — Royal Academy of Arts, London. 


tableaux, vous ne pouvez pas douter de tout le plaisir que j'aurai à les avoir en ma 
possession; quant aux soins que vous me faites l'amitié de me dire que vous y mettez, 
cela ne m'étonne pas; en voyant un seul de vos tableaux l’on reconnait, au premier 
coup d'oeil, qu’en le faisant vous n'avez nullement songé qu'il dite être vendu, qu'au 
contraire vous avez voulu avant toutes choses être satisfait, et il est certain que c’est la 
seule manière de faire de bons tableaux, je m'en repose donc tout à fait sur vous. Seule- 
ment je voue prierai de rendre vos ciels aussi simples, vos terrains sur les premiers 
plans aussi faits que possible; en général, les amateurs de Paris aiment que les choses 
qui sont sous les yeux soient très rendues; aussi, tous les premiers plans qui sont dans 
le sentiment de Winants attirent-ils leur admiration; sans avoir la prétention de 
redresser le jugement de qui que ce soit et de diminuer les réputations justement éta- 
blies, je trouve cependant que parfois ce maitre est un peu découpé; ainsi, Monsieur, 
en ayant égard à mes observations, voyez toujours votre affaire en masse. Comptant 
aller à Londres dans le courant du mois d'août prochain, il me serait alors fort agré- 
able d’emporter ces tableaux et de vous en demander d'autres... 
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“Veuillez bien, Monsieur,...agréer ...les assurances de la considération et du 

dévoument avec lesquels j'ai l’honneur d’être votre très humble serviteur 
Schroth 
rue de la paix No. 18.” 

Delacroix was disappointed of his visit, for Constable was out of town and the 
two never met but we may be sure that if anyone was at the house when he called, he 
would have been allowed to see the paintings in the studio; for the Constables always 
found it hard to keep their door shut. He had however the opportunity to make closer 
detailed acquaintance with the English master’s work at the public exhibitions. At 
the British Institution he must have seen two cardinal works of a slightly earlier per- 
iod; the White Horse and Stratford Mill (fig. 2), painted in 1819 and 1820 respec- 
tively, which are now in the collections of Mr. Pierpont and the Dowager Lady 
Swaythling. Very much more advanced in style was the Leaping Horse, his large 
picture of 1825 in the Academy (fig. 4), where he also showed two views of Hamp- 
stead, which were sold from the Beecham collection in 1917. 

In judging the relationship of the French and English schools at this date, it is 
important to recall that Delacroix had this opportunity to make himself familiar 
with the more mature Constable. Even if he had not seen the Academy pictures of 
1825, itis clear from Schroth’s careful criticism that Paris was conscious of a change 
in touch. The four years after the Haywain was painted, were years of intense tech- 
nical development for the English painter. During that period he had come to a 
final understanding of Rubens’s technique — a natural bond with Delacroix — and 
was able to exploit this new knowledge to the full on a large scale and to advance his 
science of palette knife painting. 
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The names of ancient Chinese emperors, even 
those most glowing in eastern tradition, do not as 
yet evoke a quickening interest in the minds of the 
average Westerner. The material remains of antique 
Chinese culture can stand, how- 
ever, on their own merits as unique 
contributions to the variety of 
human expressions. The Chinese 
4 bronzes from the first millenium 
B.C. that are finding their way in 
increasing numbers into American 
public and private collections de- 
serve our consideration even by 

the most objective standard—ex- 
| pressed by Lewis Mumford in the 
following terms: “. . . a work of 
art is not a monument; if it has 
life at all it exists as a contem- 
porary fact; a fact of esthetics, 
a fact of religion, a fact of 
philosophy.” 

That ancient Chinese bronzes 
are potent indications of religion 
and philosophy is, at present, gen- 
erally understood only by people 
with special interests and training 
in the field; that they are esthetic facts of im- 
portance can be and is widely recognized. How- 
ever, even the appreciation and understanding of 
the esthetic surfaces can be heightened and brought 
more sharply into focus by a knowledge of the ob- 
ject’s historical background. This is especially true 
when the particular form of a given object may be 
explained to a great extent by a knowledge of the 
period in which it was made and the history of its 


FIG. 1.— Three char- 
acter inscription on 
the cauldron. 


origin. 

A rectangular bronze cauldron that has re- 
cently come into the collection of the Nelson Gallery 
in Kansas City is rich in historical associations, for 
it is inscribed with the name of one of China’s most 
ancient historical rulers (fig. 2). 

Toward the end of the second millenium B.C.— 
the official chronology says 1122 B.C., while other 


estimates put it about 1050—a powerful and 
militant clan called Chou overthrew the Shang 
state which was, at that time, the principal power 
of the Yellow River valley. The Chou conquerors 
destroyed the Shang city of Yin, but there is excel- 
lent reason to believe that the victorious Chous had 
a deep admiration for the culture of their defeated 
rivals. The new rulers were relatively barbarous, 
but they were intelligent, and filled with the 
desire for self-improvement. Rather than impose 
their own rude ways, the Chous must have done all 
in their power to assimilate and preserve the higher 
culture of the people whose masters they had 
become. 

The first ruler of Chou who actuaily established 
his clan by military might was King Wu — the 
Martial King. His son was still a minor when he 
died in 1116 B.C., and so the fortunes of the 
newly acquired state were placed in the hands of 
King Wu’s brother, the celebrated Duke of Chou. 
This same duke is the hero par-excellence of Con- 
fucius, who lived about five hundred years later, 
and who, with his school, looked back on the early 
years of the Chou as the golden age of political rule 
by virtuous and moral kings. The Duke of Chou 
especially was the paragon of princely virtue for, as 
regent, he did not seize power for himself, but 
instead carefully nurtured the boy in his care and 
trained him to be a wise monarch. The duke admin- 
istered the new realm with strength and prudence 
so that the young king inherited a power more 
firmly established than that which his father had 
left. According to the orthodox chronology, this 
son of King Wu and nephew of the Duke of Chou 
ruled as King Ch’éng, from 1115-1079 B.C. The 
name of this King Ch’éng, third ruler of the Chou 
dynasty, is cast on the interior side wall of the 
bronze cauldron (fig. 1). 

The inscription, rather remarkable in its brevity, 
contains only three characters: “Ch’éng Wang 
Tsun’. James M. Menzies, Esq., of the Royal 
Ontario Museum of Archaeology, Toronto, suggests 
that the third character, generally used as an adjec- 
tive meaning “honorable”, may instead be taken as 
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a verb meaning “‘to ascend steps and present in the 
temple”. The meaning then would be, “King 
Ch’éng (uses this cauldron) for offerings” which 
clearly implies that the third king of Chou pre- 
sented offerings of food in this cauldron to the 
spirits of his ancestors at sacrificial ceremonies. 

The art of the Shang state was in what may be 
called a classic phase at the time of the Chou con- 
quest. Bronze sacrificial vessels of undoubted Shang 
origin exhibit highly evolved decoration of magic 
and symbolic significance. The shapes are elegant 
and restrained ; the total effect is essentially that of 
a sophisticated and well-balanced art. 

The new Chou rulers took over the entire stock 
of Shang shapes and designs, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that the same craftsmen who, by their skill, 
had executed the royal Shang bronzes, were care- 
fully spared when the capital city was destroyed. 
It is apparent, however, that the victorious Chous 
were not slavish in their imitation of the much 
admired Shang culture. In 
the great majority of the vessels 
which date from the earliest years 
of Chou rule, an interesting and 
highly suggestive process of selec- 
tion appears to be at work. The 
most striking elements of Shang 
design, such as fully modeled ani- 
mal heads and protruding flanges, 
are seized upon and emphasized. 
The treatment of usual motives— 
birds and dragons, for example— 
undergo a change and become 
more flamboyant, more obviously 
vigorous and less subtle in their 
linear rhythms. In a word, the con- 
ceptions are more consciously dra- 
matic, more obviously unusual, and 
keyed to a higher emotional pitch. 

All of these characteristics are 
apparent in the cauldron of King 
Ch’éng. The strange, spike-like 
bosses that cover the sides heighten 
the impression of size. The flanges 
on the edges and down the middle 
of the elongated side are deeply 
notched and are greatly exag- 
gerated, in comparison with earlier 
examples. The designs seem al- 
most to be disengaging themselves 


effect is intensified by the fully modeled dragons with 
flask-shaped horns that confront one another on the 
handles. The animal masks at the top of each leg, 
which appear to be holding the legs in their mouths, 
have curling, ram-like horns that extend far out 
beyond the body of the cauldron. The total effect 
is one of almost explosive energy. 

Our knowledge of China at that early time, the 
turn of the first millenium B.C., is too fragmentary 
to permit the formulation of sound generalities. 
But if we may judge the times and the people by 
their art, we then have evidence of a militant and 
relatively rude clan inheriting a culture superior to 
its own. The subtleties of a well-balanced, sophis- 
ticated art somewhat elude them. By exaggeration 
and an obvious display of a powerfully sculptured 
style, they improve with their own peculiar skill the 
old art and make it more impressive both to the 
spirits they worshipped and to the vigorous men who 
peopled their clan. LAURENCE C. S. SICKMAN 
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FIG. 2. — Cauldron of King Ch’éng of Chou. Ting early Chou bronze. — Atkins Museum 
from the body of the vessel. This of Fine Arts, William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City, Missouri. 


77) NOTES ON PAINTINGS CT 


COROT IN CASTEL SANT'ELIA 


O RETRACE the steps of a travel- 
ling landscape artist, to identify the sites which he 
visited and to look at the views from which he drew 
inspiration is hardly more than an amusing pastime 
for the historically curious. Sometimes however, the 
comparison of the original site with the artist’s pre- 


FIG. 1. — corot. — The Church of Sant’Elia. Drawing. 
Collection H, Rouart. 


sentation of it may yield a new or modified under- 
standing of the strange mechanism which we vaguely 
call creative activity. The patient efforts of J. 
Rewald, for instance, who has tracked down many 
of the motifs of Cézanne and Corot, have succeeded 


in throwing new light on the landscape conception 
of these artists. The following note concerns another 
such case with the difference that the identification 
of the motif was made possible not by planned study 
but by sheer accident. 

In the recent exhibition of Corot’s paintings at 
the Wildenstein Galleries I was attracted by a 
small picture tentatively identified as a view of 
Papigno, the little hill-town near Terni (fig. 4). 
The subject, a small country church, a few houses 
and towers on a cliff, is a common enough view in 
Italy. However, it seemed more familiar than that 
and on going through some old photographs I 
actually found one, made in 1937 on a weekend 
excursion into northern Lazio, which was taken 
very nearly at the same spot where Corot must 
have done his sketch. It shows the village of Castel 
Sant’Elia, near Nepi (figs. 2 and 3). The photo- 
graph was taken from the steep path which leads 
from the Frati del Santuario down to the Roman- 

esque church of Sant’Elia which is famous for its 
XI century wallpaintings. This church does not 
appear in Corot’s picture. That may be due either 
to artistic license or to the fact that the artist stood 
in front of the church, somewhat closer to the 
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FIG. 3, — View of the Church and Village of Castel Sant’Elia. 
(Photo by the author). 


FIG. 2. — View of Castel Sant’Elia. (Photo by the author). 


village. There is still another possibility. The 
church of Sant’Elia appears in two drawings by 
Corot, Robaut Nos. 2630 and 2631. From these 
drawings we can see that in Corot’s time the 
church still had an old bell-tower which rose above 
the south-west corner of the façade. It must have 
been taken down during the restoration under 
Pope Pius IX, in the middle of the XIX century 
(a fact which gives Corot’s drawings a certain 
archeological value). In that tower was a a twin- 
arcaded window looking out in the direction of 
the village. The view offered from this window 
must have been the same as that recorded by Corot. 
Would it not be tempting — and fitting the con- 
ception of a “romantic” artist to assume that Corot 
sat in the window of the mediaeval campanile 
when he painted the charming picture? 

Corot was twice in Castel Sant’Elia, in July 
1826 and October 1827. This quaint place which 
is still quite off the beaten track seems to have 


COROT IN CASTEL SANT’ELIA 


FIG. 4. — cororT. — View of Castel Sant’Elia. Collection Quincy Adams Shaw, Boston. 


fascinated the artist. Of the views Corot is known 
to have made there (others, still unrecognized, may 
yet be found) our picture is by far the most impres- 
sive. Corot captured in it something of the noble 
bearing which so often transfigures the threadbare 
existence of old Italian towns. To this end, he sim- 
plified the forms and gave monumental dignity to 
all shapes. He obviously was not concerned with the 
accidental character of his “model”. Here is not only 
the recording of a picturesque spot ; there seems to be 
a vision of something more essential, the expression 
of a more general idea in the way in which Corot’s 
painting shows the amorphous hills of the fore- 
ground hardening into the solid mass of the rocks 
which, in turn, lift skyward the regular and tectonic 
forms of the buildings. Corot saw these buildings 
as an organic part of nature, growing from the rock 
into distinctive and orderly shapes much as the 
metrically articulated language of a poet emerges 


from the unformed mass of his thoughts and feelings. 

We finish with a drawing which, not noticed in 
the literature on Corot proper, is of particular 
interest in connection with the picture of Castel 
Sant’Elia. It was done by Ernst Fries and pub- 
lished in 1935 by K. Lohmeyer in his Heidelberger 
Maler der Romantik (fig. 5). This beautiful draw- 
ing deserves attention not only as one of the finest 
portraits of the young Corot but also because it was 
done, according to the inscription, in Civita Castel- 
lana which is but a few miles from Castel Sant’ Elia. 
Since Fries spent the greater part of 1826 in Naples, 
the drawing must have been done during Corot's 
second trip to Castel Sant’Elia in 1827. As the 
painting discussed above may, for various reasons, 
be dated in that year also, Fries’ drawing would 
appear to have been made within a few weeks, if 
not days, of Corot’s picture. It is not impossible 
that Fries and Corot made the trip together, al- 


though the drawing seems to contain evidence that the Frenchman “Correau”; he afterwards crossed 
| their meeting was no more than the chance en- out the “eau” and wrote “ot” on top of it, but left … 
counter of two young painters who, like many at the second “r’ untouched —a sign that he was 
that time, were attracted by the charm of the hardly more than a casual acquaintance of the great 
Campagna and the hills near Rome. In the inscrip- master. 
tion on his drawing, Fries first spelled the name of Juuus S. HELD 
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FIG. 5. — E. FRIES. — Portrait of Corot in Civita Castellana. ‘ 
Drawing. Present whereabouts unknown. 
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A NEW “LIMNER-PORTRAIT” 


IN THE PORTLAND ART MUSEUM (OREGON) 


Se: the appearance of Henri Rousseau 
in France, which completely changed the outlook 
of modern art, and the rediscovery of his Mexican 
forerunner José Maria Estrada (1800-1864), a 
similar type of primitive painter was found in 1918 
in New York in the person of Emile Branchard, 
the son of a French stone-mason. He, in turn, 
focussed general attention on John Kane, Lebduw- 
ska and others until a “primitive” art movement 
became an accepted fact in the United States. An 
interest in the modern “primitives” subsequently 
focussed the eyes of research students on another 
type of primitive artists, who started to paint spon- 
taneously in the XVII century and who remained 
completely forgotten for a long time. Exhibitions 
of this type of painting took place, during the last 
decades, in the Worcester Art Museum and in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, and spread an inter- 
est in this kind of American Art throughout the 
country. Some of these primitives were also shown 
in Paris in 1938, forming part of the exhibition 
which took place at the Museum of the Jeu de 
Paume under the title: “Three centuries of Art 
in the United States’. French painters were espe- 
cially attracted by the primitives, because they 
were apparently animated by an outlook similar to 
that toward which modern art is striving. 

One of the most important portraits of this type, 
which represents a young girl dressed in the costume 
of the second half of the XIX century, has lately 
been acquired by the Museum of Portland, Oregon 
(fig. 1). 

In freshness of conception, which is purely imagi- 
native and not representative, this portrait is prac- 
tically unique in the annals of American painting. 


The colours consist principally of transparent blue 
— turquoise and ultramarine — which balance in 
subtle gradations the gray background and the flow- 
ery pink of the face. From the dress, which is 
painted like a bouquet of luxuriant foliage, the neck 
and head of the sitter arise like a rare orchid, elusive 
and calm. The luminosity of the face reflects the 
spiritual detachment of the sitter from actual reality 
— the last survival of the puritanical culture, which 
flowed westward from New England to create new 
sects in the backwoods of the country during the 
XIX century, some of which are still active today. 

And who was the painter of this curious portrait ? 
Since most of these portraits are unsigned and re- 
search is still in its infancy, the question cannot be 
answered for the moment. But, on the other hand, 
we are able to enlighten the reader about the emer- 
gence of this type of art on the soil of the colonies 
in the XVII century. 

The early settlers — Dutch, French and English 
— who landed on these shores, were interested first 
of all in establishing themselves safely in houses, 
villages and later in cities. With the penetration of 
the hinterland the Indians gradually retired from 
the seaboard and sedentary habits first evolved in 
this part of the country. With the accumulation of 
wealth and the development of landed property, the 
governors of the colonies, the ruling clergymen and 
the merchants of the port cities began to feel that 
the time had come to perpetuate their personalities 
for future generations who might wish to look at 
the faces of the men who had started to build a new 
world from practically nothing. These pioneers of 
a new nation looked about for painters who might 
be able to do their portraits. Since there were no 
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Fic. 1. — Portrait of a Lady by an unknown American 
at the Portland Art Museum, Oregon. 


available artists in the strict sense of the word, 
craftsmen who had received training in the painter’s 
workshop were the only type of artisans to even- 
tually attempt such work. The technique of these 
workshops which had continued from generation to 
generation since the Middle-ages, undergoing very 
little change, was principally interested in the mak- 
ing and application of colour on the basis of definite 
receipts, such as any professional cook will use in 
his art. The main duty of these artisans was to 
learn how to use colours in good taste and how to 
produce the greatest durability possible. With these 
principles in mind they painted carriages, the wood- 
work of houses, and signs for inns and shops, which 
could still be seen fifty years ago all over Europe 
and America, until the electric sign replaced this 
type of advertising. These painted signs of the ar- 
tisans consisted sometimes of trade-symbols, another 
time of human figures, interiors and even landscapes, 
which had been painted without any previous train- 
ing and according to the dictates of the craftsman’s 
own imagination. 


In the Mediaeval workshops it was the custom to 


‘primitive’? 


train the apprentice exclusively in the use of colours 
and materials. The actual designing of pictures was 
not taught. If any artisan showed signs of using his 
imagination, he eventually became an artist ; if not, 
he remained a good craftsman and was able to make 
his living. After the appearance of Leonardo and 
his forerunners, who taught physical representation 
in the form of design, the situation in the art world 
changed completely. Designing after the human 
figure became all important and the ancient secrets 
of craftsmanship were subjected to the vacillations 
of experiments which had a disintegrating effect on 
Leonardo’s own paintings. From then on the in- 
cipient artist became eager to master before all else 
the rules of representative design and paid less 
attention to craftsmanship, whereas the ordinary 
house and sign-painter followed the old rules of 
well-tested receipts. 

To this class of artisans belonged the craftsmen, 
whom members of the upper classes of the Colonies 
sought out to paint their portraits. They were gen- 
erally called “limners” — a word which has been 
contracted from “illuminators”? — to indicate that 
originally their forefathers had illuminated manu- 
scripts during the Middle-ages, becoming painters 
with the change of time as happened in the case of 
the brothers Van Eyck. 


The American limners were thus the heirs of a 


mediaeval technique of painting, which relied prin- 
cipally on the imagination to portray the character 
of the sitter with their colours. Compared with the 
art of painting, which existed at that time in Europe 
and which had fully conquered reality from a mate- 


rial and optical point of view, the limners painted 
highly decorative portraits in flat surfaces. These 


were sometimes very austere, reflecting the puritani- 


cal spirit of the times. In addition they also pos- 


sessed a sharp sense of observation which developed 
quite naturally in an environment of relative se- 
curity. Their art was, therefore, a new type of por- 


traiture, such as did not exist in Europe at that 


time; a type, in fact, more akin to Chinese methods 
of portraiture, which insists upon immaterial repre- 
sentation as contrasted with European. Contact with 


the Orient being non-existent at that time, the phe- 


nomenon can be explained only as the spontaneous 
origination of a new type of painting. Before this 
new artistic movement had an opportunity to de- 
velop into a highly organised type of art, the increas- 


ing wealth of the upper classes produced a curious 
reflux of the settlers in the direction of Europe. 
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Greater facility of shipping and abundance of money 
lured them back to the old country to share again 
the culture which once before had been their own. 
In England the puritanical spirit had subsided due 
to the increasing wealth, which was flowing into 
the coffers of the powerful from the colonies, creat- 
ing a leisure class, which settled on big estates to 
become more sedentary. From this atmosphere a 
school of portrait-painters had developed based on 
the flattering elegance of Van Dyck. This type of 
painting was much more to the liking of the Col- 
onials who consequently discarded the “limners”, 
preferring the easy charm of the English school. 
They placed orders for their portraits with the 
fashionable painters of the day. Such works received 
great admiration when they reached these shores 
and created in others the desire to possess pictures 
of this type. Many of the limners were forced to 
adapt themselves to this change in taste. Some of 


them were successful in doing this, but the greater 
number lost their gift for imaginative characteriza- 
tion. To become professional portrait painters young 
men went directly to England to study under an 
accredited master. Thence developed the habit of 
going to Europe to follow the prevailing changes in 
styles, a habit which continued until the present 
war. The limners, having consequently become un- 
fashionable, gradually disappeared from the cities 
of the eastern seaboard, where their art had origi- 
nated, and became itinerant painters travelling from 
farm to farm. Always basing themselves on their 
craftsmanship instead of design, they preserved their 
integrity for a few hundred years. During the sec- 
ond half of the XIX century their art became sub- 
merged by the advent of photography, which pene- 
trated every corner of the country and made their 
existence impossible. 
STEPHAN BOURGEOIS. 
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Eric SCHROEDER. — Persian Miniatures in the Fogg Mu- 
seum of Art.— Harvard University Press, Harvard- 
Radcliffe Fine Arts Series, 1943, 12 x 9, 166 pp. 31 pl. $s. 
One might say about historical art criticism what was 

once said about theologies: everything is there except the 

love of God (the love of Art). This would mean that 
both disciplines, in order to affirm their necessary exist- 
ence, would have first to affirm as necessary the absence 
of this love. In both, the “subjective” would have to 
become the “objective”: theology would become the re- 
ligion and criticism the art — an object of art itself. All 
great theologians knew this. All great art historians and 
critics knew it. Mr. Schroeder knows it. Ergo... Mr. 

Schroeder’s Persian Minatures is a great book on Persian 

miniatures. Precise, luminous, factual, “objective” — 

always “objective” of course—all danger of “subjec- 
tivity” (including the establishment of a frontier between 
the two realms) is vigilantly observed if not avoided. 

The book exemplifies all these qualities perfectly in its 

style, its composition and, above all in its syllogistic 

procedure and argument. Elegant and solid in style, rich 
and choice in images, concentrated and concrete in con- 
cepts, it is truly a challenge to and an innovating example 
for all similar studies. Its composition, clever because 
helpful, comprises: a brief preface in which the main 
problems discussed are foretold; an introductory essay 
brilliantly foreshortening the history of Iranian book 
painting along with such revealing traits as the vocab- 
ulary of formal and technical definitions of painting used 
by late Timurid royal connoisseurs and artists; a table 
of “Successions and Influences in Persian Painting” cov- 
ering the period A.D. 1000 to A.D. 1600 with a “family 
tree” of the most prominent Iranian artists; a descriptive, 
critical and polemical catalogue (the essential body of the 
book) of thirty-four miniatures in the Fogg Collection, 
some of them among the finest in existence: the five 

“Demotte” Shahnama leaves; the early XV century, 

Tahmina comes to Rustam’s Chamber, the late XVI cen- 

tury drawing A Court Dwarf as the Planet Mars, and 

The Young Man in Blue Cloak attributed to Aqua Riza. 
This simple arrangement is a cleverly accepted “banal” 

frame for a most brilliant, non-banal portrait: the por- 

trait of early XV century Timurid artistic formation, the 
genesis of the very remarkable and obscure Jalarid- 

Timurid period, its evolution and its heritage. The 

central theme of Mr. Schroeder’s book is: the complex 

emergence of the “classic” Iranian miniature style from 
the famous new art of the Rashidiya Academy (first half 

XIV century), promoted by the great artist Ahmad Musa, 

continued. transformed and enriched by his famous pupil 

Shams al-Din, court artist to Sultan Uways (1356-74) at 

Baghdad, and his assistants who, at the end of the XIV 

century, produced the “Demotte” Shahnama, perhaps the 

greatest monument of Iranian miniature art; the impor- 

tant role played by the court of Ahmad Jalair (1387-1410) 

where two artistic currents or schools are to be dis- 

tinguished — the one, “old-fashioned”, was directed by 

Shams al-Din’s chief assistant "Abd al Hayy who, after 

the fall of Baghdad in 1393 was removed by Timur to 
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Samarqand to become the founder of a short lived Eastern 
Timurid court art, and the other, young and revolu- 
tionary, led by Junayd (the illuminator of the beautiful 
British Museum Khwaju, 1396) and others became, after 
a chain of political vicissitudes, the chief style at the 
court of one of Timur’s grandsons, Prince Iskandar and, 
after his death (A.D. 1415 or 1429) the acknowledged 
style at Herat under the patronage of Baysunghur the 
Timurid. Out of these complex beginnings was formed 
a truly “classic” Persian art whose organic unity, cul- 
minating in the genius of Bihzad, remained pure despite 
the ulterior differentiations of taste, style or “mentality” 
during the early Safavid (Shah Tahmasp) splendor, the 
later (Shah Abbas I) sophistication and the XVII century 
decadence. 

Such is the main and fully illuminated part of Mr. 
Schroeder’s historical portrait. From this center — ac- 
cording to the best tradition of portrait making — other 
luminous points, other problems and hypotheses are pro- 
jected along and within the contours of the subject. Their 
importance, boldness and number can be only partially 
mentioned in a reviewer’s note: the explanation of the 
strangely anachronistic Inju style at Shiraz (first half XIV 
century) as the result of an imposed and archaic tech- 
nique of mural painting (Pl. II, The Boy Rustam) ; the 
attribution of the Tahmina and Rustam —the glory of 
the Fogg collection —to Pir Ahmad Baghshimali (pupil 
of Shams al-Din) to whom Mr. Schroeder also attributes 
the two best paintings of the Teheran “Bidpai”’, and who 
“more than any other painter seems to have been the 
creator of the ‘canon’ which was to prevail so long” 
(p. 74) ; the date 1409-1411 suggested for this miniature; 
the existence of an important Tabrizi Timurid school 
(PI. XII The Mourning for Iskandar, late XV century) ; 
the attribution of another Fogg masterpiece, the Dwarf 
as Mars (Pl. XVII) to Shahquli, a Persian artist work- 
ing at the court of Murad III in Istanbul during the sec- 
ond half of the XVI century; and, dominating in impor- 
tance all other “Safavid period” discussions, the decisive 
— in the reviewer’s opinion —elucidation of the con- 
troversial Aqa Riza problem (Pl. XXI, 4 Young Man, 
pp. 116-134) by identification of this artist’s personality, 
so often confused with his later contemporary Riza 
’Abbasi, and establishing three distinct periods of his 
artistic evolution and his indebtedness to contemporary 
Chinese models. 

Truly one feels that the more “difficult” or obscure the 
envisaged problem, the more easily has the author’s in- 
tellectual delight been aroused in resolving it. Acute 
observation of detail (comparative analysis of script, 
costume, shades of expression, minute linear differentiae) 
skillful, sleuth-like concentration of scattered political 
documentary data, and their insertion into the chain of 
inner events of artistic evolution, with the resulting 
clarification of the latter (for instance the obscure and 
tumultuous career of Prince Iskandar and the parallel 
inner “intrigues” of the Jalairid-Timurid art) — all this 
and more, is put into service for the delight of a syllo- 
gistically and factually constructed proof: the “diffi- 
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cult” proof of a name, a date, the location of a monument. 
Whether from contagion or affinity, Mr. Schroeder’s 
analytical method has all the qualities of a Persian minia- 
ture itself: its linear intellectual precision, its narrative 
fullness, its luminosity and also its two-dimensionality. 
This is the Nemesis of the “purely” objective; for a 
“pure” fact is never factual enough. The additional or 
three-dimensional fact of spacial depth, the depth or the 
volume of historical life conditions, the social, economic 
and ideological ramifications and interconnections are 
missing here. No attempt is made to study a given monu- 
ment otherwise than in its political or political-intrigue 
milieu or plane. In striking opposition to the independence 
and originality displayed in the author’s stylistic analysis, 
here, in the projection of an historical perspective he 
follows the accepted routine or method of all the scholarly 
reconstructions of the Islamic artistic past, a method 
long ago abandoned by the historical criticism of Western 
Art. Organic, three-dimensional relationships would 
constantly widen the Iranian historical artistic perspec- 
tive: the Jalairid stylistic revolution, for instance. and 
the subtle changes which the Feudal Islamic East under- 
went on the eve of Timur’s great adventure in its struggle 
between the urban-merchant formula and the tribal- 
aristocratic formula; Shiraz’ stubborn provincialism in 
art and the non-progressiveness of its feudal structure; 
ancient and deep Iranian affinities with the West, more 
effective and deeper than those which according to Mr. 
Schroeder so persistently attached Iranian art to Chinese 
models; and the decadence of Safavid miniature art, and 
its causes to be sought not only in the “insane avarice, 
bigotry and sensuality” of a king (Shah Tahmasp, p. 14) 
but also in the reactionary revival of old despotic and 
tribalistic practices at the bottom of the Safavid “na- 
tional” renaissance. 


But all of these general critical remarks might seem, 
after all, unjustified or even unjust in a brief review of 
such a meritorious and in many respects exhaustive work 
as Mr. Schroeder’s book. Its limitations have perhaps been 
intentionally maintained because they correspond better 
to the author’s purpose: the identification, dating and 
attribution of the monuments discussed. 

These remarks, then, are intended less as criticism than 
as invitation for further research. They are provoked 
by the very excellence of the book — for the law of per- 
fection is more perfection. 

LEO BRONSTEIN. 


Rutherford J. Gettens and George L. Stout. — Painting 
materials. A short encyclopaedia. (With an introduc- 
tion by Epwarp W. Forses.) New York, D. Van Nos- 
trand Company, Inc., 1942, 10 x 7, VII — 333 pp. $3.75. 


The work pursued within recent years by the Depart- 
ment of Conservation of the Fogg Museum of Art, Har- 
vard University, is of great value to our studies, and the 
volume “Painting Materials”, in which the main results 
of that work have been brought together, constitutes a 
handbook of outstanding interest to anyone — scholar, 
student, expert or artist — who works in the field of art. 

After his trip throughout United States art institutions 
in 1936, Mr. Georges Wildenstein, in a series of extensive 
articles published in the weekly art newspaper “Beaux- 


Arts” (a supplement to the “Gazette des Beaux-Arts”) 
stressed the importance of the achievements of American 
art institutes, libraries and museums in the field of art 
investigation. A special article of that series was devoted 
to the Fogg Museum of Art’s accomplishments in this 
field, so that most of our readers have been thoroughly 
informed about the work achieved at the Cambridge of 
the other side of the Atlantic. They have also been reg- 
ularly informed of it by accounts either in the “Gazette” 
or in “Beaux-Arts” of the periodical publication of that 
department of Fogg Museum: “Technical Studies in the 
Field of the Fine Arts”. Most of the material which the 
present “short” encyclopedia brings forth has been pre- 
viously published in that periodical edited and contributed 
to by the same scholars. But while in the periodical the 
material could be presented only in sections according to 
the sequence of the department’s work it appears classi- 
fied in accordance with their different fields of investiga- 
tion in this book, which is far from being short as the 
authors modestly announce in the title (in fact, its 
density stretches its length into depth, and its condensa- 
tion on some 300 pages qualifies its inclusion among the 
dictionaries, handbooks and other utensils of work for 
scientific research in art). 

Avoiding a too dull and multiple subdivision of the 
contents, they are presented in five main chapters dealing 
with: 1 — Mediums, adhesives and film substances; 2 — 
Pigments and inert materials; 3— Solvents, diluents and 
detergents; 4— Supports; 5 — Tools and equipment. 

In each of these chapters the widest information on the 
subject is given, as it is precisely the result of the depart- 
ment’s numerous large or small discoveries which for the 
first time made such information possible. 

The discoveries were brought about by way of inves- 
tigation and analysis of the art of the past — especially 
of painting — and include the art of Europe as well as the 
technically different arts of antiquity and of Eastern and 
Far-Eastern countries. For that research new methods 
provided by the heretofore unknown use of X-rays, infra- 
red and ultra-violet rays, and, subsequently, by data of 
chemistry, microscopy and physics have been applied 
mainly to the solving of problems concerned with the con- 
servation, restoration and identification of paintings and 
with the most delicate task of the detection of forgeries. 
Thus all possible materials and processes of painting em- 
ployed throughout the world by artists of past centuries 
have been brought to light. Their very detailed descrip- 
tion, with extremely helpful comments and definitions, is 
spread through the different chapters, and adequately 
serves the knowledge of the materials and processes of 
painting dealt with in these chapters. 

A sixth chapter presents a glossary with definitions of 
terms in addition to the general data given in the other 
chapters in order to clarify some of the technical words 
used there. Most of these definitions are taken from stand- 
ard reference works on the different fields of science con- 
cerned. Thus to the new data which are to be found in 
this book are added all the data worthy of being carried 
over from previously existing publications. 

The background stuff of this book, that is to say the 
methods of investigation and the analysis of monuments 
of the past, is of the greatest interest to the scholar and 
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student of art. The synthesis of this stuff and its deducted 
value for eventual experiences in the same branches of 
science and art are of at least as great an interest to the 
experts and to the artists themselves. We have thus to 
greet this volume as one which simultaneously serves the 
history of art and its future development. In so far as the 
scientific methods can help, without ever supplying it — 
the individual intuitive sense of value in judgments upon 
art — and in so far as the artists should help — without 
ever endeavouring to supply it — their genius by a care- 
ful study of the laws of their art and the knowledge of 
their predecessors’ experiences — both the past and the 
future fate of painting will benefit from the accomplish- 
ments of the Fogg Museum, of which this book is a per- 
manent testimony. 

It is more than adequate that the above-mentioned ar- 
ticles of Mr. Georges Wildenstein were entitled: Amer- 
ican Examples— Models to be Followed. The Fogg 
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MAGAZINE OF ART (February 1943).— ALBERT T. 
GARDNER. — Hiram Powers and William Rimmer, two 
19th century American sculptors. —A striking parallel 
between two sculptors of the same country and the same 
period is drawn here, with emphasis upon their dia- 
metrically opposed destinies and the posthumous fate of 
their art. It is amazing to discover beyond the descrip- 
tion of these two artists’ lives — the one full of glory, of 
moral and material success, the other marked by misery, 
hardship and neglect —how superficial and erroneous 
contemporary critics’ and public’s opinions are often 
shown tobe when revised by the judgments of posterity. 
Or is it our judgment which is not right and which will 
have to be revised again in centuries to come? That 
question belongs to the long series of esthetic problems on 
which philosophers of all times have spent vainly the best 
of their thought and their ink; for instance, Kant, who 
wrote his most renowned dissertations about the con- 
troversial character of esthetic judgments. But the revival 
of such discussions is always welcome. The article of 
Albert T, Gardner offers a perfect pretext. Anyone of 
our time would judge at first glance that The Greek 
Slave by Hiram Powers was a serial production of a 
non-talented sculptor, whereas he would profoundly ad- 
mire the sculptures of William Rimmer. How surprised 
— and perhaps indignant—our contemporary will be- 
come when he learns from the article that Rimmer had 
to struggle all his life and died without obtaining from 
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example was in fact followed shortly before the outbreak 
of the war by the laboratory founded in the Louvre to 
which the late Dr. Perez and, after his death, Dr. Dupont 
gave their sagacious care. Some of the results of their 
work — descriptions of the examination and consequent 
restoration of certain masterpieces of the Louvre — have 
been published. Unfortunately, the lack of financial pos- 
sibilities, and later, more tragically, the lack of man- 
power, time, and peace have forbid the Louvre to so much 
as dream of bringing together and publishing the weighty 
information which its staff had already begun to gather 
but which had to remain as raw material of a purely 
theoretical value. When France is revived, the Louvre 
and French science will be the first there, after the 
“Gazette”, to benefit from and to welcome the publication, 
for which we are indebted to the distinguished staff of the 
Fogg Museum of Art. 
Assia R. VIsson. 
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his contemporaries the just recognition of his art, while 
Hiram Powers died gloriously in Florence, crowned by 
a tremendous material success and by the enthusiastic 
appreciation of men whose writings are quoted here. 

DanieL Catron Rich — Jvan Le Lorraine Albright 
— It seems rather risky after the previous lesson of 
modesty given to our criticism of living art to pronounce 
definite judgments on our contemporary artists. We may 
however, I believe, give full credit to such judgments 
when they are pronounced by so sagacious a critic as 
the author of this article, director of fine arts at the Art 
Institute of Chicago, whose study of Seurat’s Dimanche 
a la Grande Jatte contains the best pages ever written 
on that great ‘pointillist whose revolutionary technic — 
as we can see when reading carefully the luminous 
“Curiosités Esthétiques” — had been felt and suggested 
almost a century before by Baudelaire. Mr. D. C. Rich 
paints a very enthusiastic portrait of Ivan Albright, whom 
he compares to a page from “Jeremiah”. The self-portrait 
reproduced among the illustrations of this article — which 
is the property of Earl Ludgin, in Chicago — adds to the 
age-old series of fantastic and sharply realistic art a 
piece destined to survive us. “The ‘haunted realism’ of 
Albright’s method”, as Mr. Rich defined it, together with 
the daring imagination of that artist, tempts one to include 
his among the truly valuable expressions of the artistic 
genius of our time. 

Assta R. Visson. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUIORS 


HENRY FIELD and ENGENE PROSTOV, who have published together about fifty articles on the archaeology 
of the Soviet Union based on data received from the excavators, add to that valuable series a study on 
Recent excavations in Crimea: Phanagoria . .. ee ee © « + « « © « « «© « «© page 129 4 
Curator of Physical Anthropology at the Field Museum of Natural History since 1926, Dr. Field, who received + 
his M.A. (1929) and D.Sc. (1937) from Oxford, has been engaged in war work for the Government since : 
February 1941. At the Field Museum he planned and directed the Hall of Prehistoric Man and the Hall of 
Races of Mankind. He also led archaeological expeditions to Europe, the Near East and the Caucasus. Author 
of monographs and scientific papers on the anthropogeography of Southwestern Asia, he has also published on 
the archaeology of Europe, the Near East and the U.S.S.R.; the latter in collaboration with EUGENE PROSTOV, 
instructor at lowa State College, Ames, who is a professional librarian trained in the universities of Paris and 


Chicago. 


MEYER SCHAPIRO, professor in the Department of Fine Arts and Archaeology at Columbia University, has 
contributed studies on mediaeval and western art to periodicals here and abroad. In this issue he publishes a 
study on The Image of the Disappearing Christ, the Ascension in English Art around the year 1000. . page 135 


CHANDLER RATHFON POST, who studied at the American School in Athens (1904-1905) has been at Harvard 
University successively assistant, associate and full professor of Greek and the fine arts (1912-1934), and 
Boardman professor of fine arts since 1934..A member of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, he is 
the author of: Mediaeval Spanish Allegory (1915); A History of European and American Sculpture (1921), 
etc.; his most important work is his History of Spanish Painting of which eight volumes have appeared 
between 1930 and 1941. In this issue he publishes an article on The Master of the Encarnacién (Louis 
Alimbrot??) 56/6 6 os (ei We Sane ee a ets A Ye NS Tike gis ER Bute OR PT Ee 


MANUEL ROMERO DE TERREROS, Marqués de San Francisco, professor in the National University of 
Mexico, honorary member of the Instituto de Investigationes Historicas of Mexico, who studied in England, 
has made the Viceregal period of the history of Mexico his special field of study. He has written several books 
on Spanish colonial history and art, mostly published in Spanish. In this issue he publishes a study on 
The principal painters of New Spain... MMM ONE NN RIT en ee 


ANDREW SHIRLEY was assistant keeper in the Department of Fine Arts at the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 
from 1925 to 1929. During recent years he has devoted special study to English painting and in 1940 
published a monograph on Bonington. Having been particularly concerned with the art of Constable, he 
published a revised and enlarged edition of Charles Robert Leslie’s Memoirs of the life of John Constable 
as well as articles on Constable as a portrait painter and Constable’s early and middle period. To this 
sequence of studies and sketches for a monograph of the artist is added the article, Paintings by John 
Constable in Paris (1824-1826), which appears in this issue . . . . . ». « « «+ « « « « « page 173 


LAURENCE C. S. SICKMAN, captain in the American Armed Forces, has been since 1935 curator of Oriental art - 27/50 
at the Atkins Museum of Fine Arts, William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Arts, at Kansas City, Missouri,tothe = =»— 
collections of which belongs The Cauldron of King Ch’Eng of Chou, published in this issue . . . . . page 181 
A.B. in Chinese studies of Harvard (1930), a Harvard fellow in China (1930-1934), he was representative 
of the Nelson Gallery in the Orient (1933-1935) ; he also was (1937-1939) lecturer on Far Eastern Art at 
Harvard University and research fellow of the Fogg Museum of Art. He has published many studies on prob- 4 
lems and objects of Far Eastern art. ; | | 


JULIUS S. HELD, author of: Corot in. Castel Sant ELA ENERRONRE en en ee ae 
was research assistant at the State Museum of Berlin (1931-1933). In 1935 he received a grant-in-aid from 
the Carnegie Corporation and later was lecturer successively at New York and Columbia Universities, and __ 
Carnegie lecturer at the National Gallery in Ottawa. He has now two volumes in preparation: Rubens’ 
paintings in America and Oeuvre raisonné of Jacob Jordaéns. = 


STEPHAN BOURGEOIS, who publishes in this issue: 4 new “limner-portrait” in the Portland Art Museum 
(Oregon) . . à ee wy aie ee anne 
studied history of art under Furtwaengler and Woelflin. He lectured extensively in the New York ‘and 
Columbia Universities, at the New School for Social Research and in numerous museums of the United States. 
He is author of a volume: The Adolph Lewisohn collection of modern French art and has one in preparation: à 
Sculpture in the Western Hemisphere. Site sae ss r 
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Paris Institute of Arts and Archaeology, her field of special study is folk art and Russian 
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